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AN ARCTIC WANDERER. 


One day in the middle of a severe winter I was| granny’s ducks,” all further argument was 


sitting before a great open fire in my father’s 
farmhouse, when my elder brother came into the 


| As we went on, nearer and nearer to the stub, 
|my staid elder brother became excited. When 
we had got within fifty yards, he impatiently 
exclaimed : 

“Shoot, man alive, shoot! I’d rather lose ten 
dollars than that bird.”’ 
| Never fear; we won’t lose him,” I answered. 
‘‘He’s done for, sure.”’ 

“Done for—your granny’s ducks! If he is, the 
| frost has killed him, for I’m sure you didn’t. 
| Good gracious, boy! don’t you see how he’s 
ruffiing his feathers up? He’s just going to 
fly !”” 

When Hugh reached the point of saying ‘“‘your 


useless, as this was his strongest expression of 
| scornful disbelief. So, as there was no good to 


room and told me there was a big white bird on | be got from telling him that birds don’t usually 


” 


“the tree. 


“T don’t know what it is,” he said, “but you 


might take a crack at it.” 
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| “ruffle their feathers up’’ when ‘just going to | breads, entrées, desserts, etc., every Wednesday, 10 A.M. 


fly,” I simply laughed and plodded steadily on. 
| To one who, like my brother, had never hunted, 


“The tree’? was a tall beech standing on the | and knew nothing of wild creatures’ ways, the 
edge of the creek, something over one hundred | ow! certainly did appear to be all right; but I 
and fifty yards from the north end of our wide- | knew that its fluffy feathers were puffed out 


roofed veranda. 


| merel y by the wind getting under them against the 


Its upper part, which was dry and dead, | grain—in itself a proof of a moribund condition. 
towered aloft in a spikelike, nearly branchless A sound bird invariably faces a cold breeze while 
stem. Wandering eagles, blue cranes, hawks and | roosting. 


crows frequently alighted on its top, but few of 


Moreover, I had seen something which Hugh 


them left it alive if I happened to be at home | did not notice, i. e., a streak of blood on the owl’s 


when they came. 


| breast and a suggestive drooping of the eyes; 


Hurrying out now, on Hugh’s report, I saw a| signs hardly needed to assure me that he was 
fine specimen of a bird that I had never before | fatally wounded, for of that I had felt certain all 
seen outside a glass case. It ‘was a snowy, or | along. 


subarctic, owl. He rested quietly on the extreme 


Still he did not fall; and while laughing at 


tip of the tree-stem. So rare was the bird in that} Hugh’s persistent assertion that “the bird is 
part of Canada—near what is now the city of | going to fly,’’ I could not well account for his 
Toronto—that I was delighted at the chance of | continued hold on the tree. Indeed, as his long 


adding him to my trophies of the tree. 


feathers rose and fell in the wind, it was difficult 


The subarctic is an especially hardy owl which, to believe that they were not moved by his own 
despising the shelter of forests, roams over the | volition. 


open country regardless of intense cold; is clad | 


When we had plowed our way to within twenty 


in a garb of long, weather-defying feathers, and | yards of the stub, Hugh could no longer brook 


seldom ventures away from the far north. 
When not in use my heavy rifle always lay 


| 


“Shoot, I tell you, shoot!’’ he said, with a 


| my delay. 


across the lower prongs of a great pair of elk brave assumption of his old-time authority as 
antlers—the trophy of one of my father’s hunting | elder brother. 


expeditions—that served as a hat-rack in his 
hall. 

After one glance at the owl I hurried back 
into the house for my gun, fearing that the bird 
might take flight before my return; but there he 
was when I rejoined my brother, who had stayed 
behind to mark the stranger’s course in case he 
should fly away. 

The outline of the bird was fully as large as 
that of a goose, but I knew that the actual body 
encased in that mass of warm feathers was of 
little size. Besides, though really flecked by 
numerous small black spots, its plumage looked 
perfectly white from where I stood; and against 
the background of snow-covered hills across the 
creek it did not present a very conspicuous, but 
rather a vague mark. 

Hence I aimed with exceeding care, and after 
a moment’s breathless pause touched the hair- 
trigger. At the crack the owl gave a sort of 
shudder; then the feathers flew, but—the bird 
was inside them! 

‘Missed this time, Will,’’ said Hugh. 

I watched the bird flying heavily northeast- 
ward past the boundary of our farm, and told my 
brother I was sure I had hit him. At this he 
laughed with good-natured derision. 

‘‘Well,”’ said I, “let us follow him up.” 

‘Pooh! he’s half-way to the North Pole by 
this time,’’ said Hugh. 

“I’m sure he’s not,’’ I insisted; for I had 
marked the bird wheel at a distance and believed 
I knew exactly where to find him. In those 
days, by much observation of birds and a 
thorough acquaintance with the surrounding 
country, I always felt pretty confident of finding 
any flying thing I had once wounded. 

Though grumbling a little at “such a useless 
tramp,’’ my ease-lovirig brother agreed to go with 
me ; 80 we put on our overcoats and started across 
the fields with the reloaded rifle. We climbed 
fences, waded through snowdrifts, plunged into 
and floundered out of concealed gullies, and 
finally came to the newly-cleared fields of a 
neighboring farm. 

“What did I tell you? Where’s your owl? 
Let’s get back to the fire,’’ panted Hugh. 

Still on I went in advance, keeping my own 
counsel, and my destination a secret—I had, in 
fact, seen that my surmise was correct before 
Hugh protested against going farther. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you that he was half-way to the 
North Pole ?’’ my brother called out, impatiently. 

“The Pole’s closer than most people think, 
then,” I said; ‘‘look there!’’ 

About two hundred and fifty yards away was 
the high, naked trunk of a dead tree. On its top 
sat the snowy owl! 

It was a perch on which large and wary birds 
were accustomed to rest, for it gave them a view 
of a wide tract, unobstructed by trees that could 
shelter or conceal enemies. Knowing this fact, I 
had steered straight for it. 

“Best sneak up close and give him another 
shot,’ facetiously advised Hugh. ‘The first 
doesn’t seem to have disagreed with him.” 

‘‘He’s a dead bird, or mighty near it, already,” 
I said; the inference being warranted by the 
owl’s remaining on the stub; for this kind of owl, 
accustomed to the glare of sunlit snow, sees well 
in daylight, and he would have flown away, if 
able, on our approach across the open field. 


“No need of itatall. The owl can’t get away,” 
I replied. ‘‘He’s used up.” 

“Give me the gun, then,” he almost angrily 
demanded; ‘I’ll shoot the bird myself. It's 
worth twenty dollars as a rare specimen !”’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Why, Hugh,’ I answered,—he was a regular | 


bookworm,—‘‘you never fired a rifle in your life. 
You couldn’t hit a turkey if it was sitting on the 
gun’s muzzle! Besides, the owl’s almost dead. 
No good disfiguring it more.” 

“Well, you deserve to lose him! I'll soon 
show you whether he’s dead or not!’’ and he 
began to hurl handfuls of snow at the bird. 

But the snow was so dry and cold that it 
wouldn’t ball, and Hugh’s crumbly missiles, 
instead of reaching their aim, fell back in powdery 
showers upon himself, while the owl paid no 
attention to the abortive pelting. 

Then the usually decorous student threw off his 
overcoat and actually began to shin up the stub, 
a sight so comical that I nearly burst with merri- 
ment—old, studious, sedate Hugh scrambling up 
a smooth, limbless stub! I could hardly believe 
my eyes. 

After an immense amount of puffing and 
blowing, and many backslidings, the unpractised 
climber managed to come within touching distance 
of the impassive bird. Then he grumpily called 
out: 

‘Well, it is dead, after all!’’ at the same time 
reaching out to grab its legs. 

But before his fingers could close on them, all 
dignity was forgotten, and he wildly yelled, “Oh, 
thunder! Ouch! He’s alive yet; he’s got me!” 
And ingloriously down, into a five-foot snow- 
bank, tumbled man and owl! 

This was too much; I had to laugh. The air 
fairly rang with my merriment; but on presently 
dashing through the drifts to the fallen pair, I 
found that it was no laughing matter. 

The owl’s talons were fixed across the thick of 
his captor’s right hand at the base of the thumb, 
and every contraction of the strong leg-sinews 
drove the sharp points deeper and deeper. 

“Quick, quick; take the beastly thing off!” 
implored Hugh. 

This was no easy task; for although the bird 
was now quite dead, the curved claws did not 
relax their death-grip, and I was obliged to with- 
draw them one by one, leaving four bone-reaching 
punctures from the effects of which the amateur 
sportsman suffered for many along day. Prob- 
ably the concave under surfaces of the talons 
were tainted with poison from decomposed parti- 
cles of previously captured prey. 

At the moment, however, we both thought the 
wounds of no consequence, but began at once to 
examine the owl, when we found that my bullet 
had pierced the ridge of his breast-bone and he 
had slowly bled to death. Of course he had been 
on the point of expiring when Hugh seized him, 
and in his death spasm had partially avenged 
himself—but on the wrong person. 

He proved to be a splendid male specimen of 
the subarctic owl, measuring fifty-seven inches 
from tip to tip of wings. 

How the bird came to drift so far south I do 
not know, unless, indeed, the unusual cold of 
that winter may have tempted him, as he was the 
first, last and only one of his kind I have ever 
seen below forty-five degrees north latitude. 





W. TuHomson. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


Father and Son. 


It is not likely that anything whatever remains 
standing now of the Whipple house. It must be 
a dozen years ago that I shot a black squirrel as 
it whisked its way along over the ridge-beam 








which had once been Asa Whipple’s roof-tree; 
and the place then was in ruins. The rafters had 
fallen in; what was left of the sides were dry- 
rotten under a mask of microscopic silver-gray 
moss. Tangled masses of wild-brier and lichens 
surrounded its base, and pushed their way m 
through the open, dismantled doorway. 

Even at that time, the road which once led past 
the house had fallen into disuse. I suppose that 
to-day it would be as hard to find the house under 
the briers as to trace the ancient highway beneath 
the carpet of grass and sorrel. 

Even during the war, when human beings 
thought of it as a home, the Whipple place was a 
pretty poor sort of habitation. The lowliest of 
Elisha Teachout’s live stock were considerably 
better housed and better sheltered from the 
weather than old Asa and his son Mose. 

The house, as I remember it, used to interest 
me because it was so obviously a remainder from 
the days when the district round about was still a 
veritable part of the Adirondacks. Whether Asa 
built it or inherited it from his father, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier who took up his land-patent in 
these primitive parts, I never knew. It looked 
old enough, though, to have been erected by 
Hendrik Hudson himself. 

There must have been a sawmill on the creek 
at the time, however, for it was not a log house 
but a frame building, with broad planks nailed 
roughly to its sides, and the joinings of these 
covered over with weather-strips. 

The frames of the door and the two front win- 
dows also came from this mill, wherever it was; 
the window on the north side was of rude con- 
struction, and was evidently the work of some | 
person not greatly skilled in the use of carpenters’ | 
tools; perhaps it was made by old Asa himself. 

There was a legend that the roof had once been 
shingled; in my time it was made of flattened 
breadths of spruce bark, which must have leaked | 
sadly in rainy seasons. There was no cellar | 
under the house, but a rough lean-to woodshed at 
the back served to shelter any overflow of posses- 
sions which might trouble the Whipples. This 
lean-to was given over chiefly to traps, fishpoles, 
netting gear and the like. 

There was a barn, but it was roofless and long 
since disused. 

I dare say the original Revolutionary Whipple 
aimed at being a farmer, like the rest of his | 
neighbors. Like the others, he cleared his land, | 
got in his crops, built a barn for his cattle and | 
produce, and ran up rail fences. Perhaps he | 
even prospered thus, as prosperity was measured | 
in those lean, toilsome times. 7 

But either in his day, or when his son Asa | 
Was a comparatively young man, the hand of | 








fate was laid on the Whipple place. The black | pay taxes for it, I could never understand. Very | risked so much to return to, Mose was conscious 


moss came! 

Strong and intelligent farmers, with capital | 
behind them, can successfully fight and chase off | 
nowadays, they say, this sinister scourge of the 
thin-soiled northern farm lands on the forest’s 
edges. But forty years ago, and even much later, 
it was a common saying that when the moss 
came, the man must go. 

Asa Whipple did not go. He let farming go 
instead. When the moss had seized upon pasture 
and meadow alike, nothing was simpler than to 
sell the cows, and allow the barn to fall to pieces. 
Much better than taking anxious thought about 
the farm, it suited Asa to turn to the woods—the 
kindly, lazy, mysteriously tempting woods. 

Here were no back+aching plows and scythes, 
no laborious hoeing of corn and grubbing for 
roots, and painfully wrestling with rain and 
drought and frost—and worst of all, the moss— 
for pitiful coppers. Here instead were luscious 
trout for the hook, and otter, mink, and even an 
occasional beaver for the trap; here in the green- 
wood, to the trained hunter, was spread a never- 


“Father! Father! 


ending banquet of rare and toothsome meats, 
from the game birds, the raccoon and the squirrel, 
up to the fleet-heeled deer and the black bear, | 
lounging his clumsy way through the under- | 
growth. 

Like father, like son. Time came, indeed, | 
when the woods were no longer what they had | 
been, and when the influence of advancing tivili- 
zation compelled Mose to eke out a scanty living 
for his father and himself by hiring out a week 
or two now and then during busy seasons on the 
farms roundabout. 

He did this as seldom as he could, however, | 
and he never pretended that he liked to do it at 
all. 

Of their own land, the Whipples for years had 
cultivated only a garden-patch close about the 
house, and this in so lukewarm a fashion that 
the net results—some potatoes, a little sweet corn, 
a few pumpkins, and so on—never by any chance 
saw them through the winter. 

Why they did not sell this unproductive land 
to Elisha Teachout, who evidently wanted it, 
instead of borrowing money from him on it to 








| yard an idea occurred to him. 


selves. 


Mose Whipple went to the war as Teachout’s 
substitute. 
This year of 1863 had still a week of life before 


it on the morning in question—when Mose re- | 


turned from the war. 

He had made across the stiff-crusted level 
wastes of snow from Teachout’s straight as the 
bee’s flight, even before the dawn began to break. 
He had heard the talk in the barn about the cer- 
tainty of his capture, but it made little impression 
on his mind. It did not even occur to him that 
the matter concerned him. What had stirred 
him was Job Parshall’s roundabout and reluctant 
admission that all was not right with the old 
man. 

He had waited only a few minutes in the hay- 


I've come back!" 


Wake up! 


mow after Job had gone to the farm-house before 
the temptation to be off again toward home 
mastered him. It was silly to linger here for 
food when the goal was so close at hand. 

He took a couple of English turnips from one 


of the fodder bins to eat on the way, and let him- | 


self cautiously out by the rear door of the cow- 
barn. 

It was still quite dark and bitterly cold, but he 
started briskly off. After he had left the barn- 
His father might 
be perishing of hunger! He turned and bent his 
steps back across the yard to the hen-house, 
opened the door, and crept in. A cackling mur- 
mur fell upon the darkened silence, rising all at 
once into a harsh and strident squawking, then 
ceasing abruptly. 

Mose emerged the shut and 


upon instant, 


| hooked the door, and started to run, stuffing a 


big, limp and shapeless object into his coat 
pocket. 

When he had rapped upon and rattled vigor- 
ously for a third time the window on the north 


side of the house he had journeyed so far and 


| likely they did not try to explain it to them- of a heavy, sudden sinking of the heart. That 

| was the bedroom window; how was it his father 
But it was the fact, nevertheless, that in July | 
| of 1863 they owed Mr. Teachout something over | 
| three hundred dollars in accrued interest upon before, and bent his head to listen. No answer 
| the mortgages he held, and that to prevent his | 
foreclosing and evicting them from the house, | 


had not heard him ? 

He knocked once more, more loudly than 
came. 

After a minute's waiting he walked around to 
the front of the house. In the broad daylight 
which had spread itself now over the white land- 
scape, he noticed something he had missed before. 
There had been no path cut through from the 
house to the road. The frozen drifts lay packed 
as they had fallen upon the doorsill. There was 
no mark of footsteps save his own. The window- 
panes were opaque with frost. 

Mose tried the latch. It yielded readily, and 
he entered. The light inside was so dim, after 
the morning glow on the snow without, that it 
was hard at first to make out the room, familia: 
as it was to him. Apparently there was no one 
there. 

A curious change of some sort there had been, 
though. Mose shut the door and walked across 

to the stove, instinctively holding his 
hands over it. So dull a semblance of 
warmth radiated up from the griddles 
that he put a finger on the metal. It 
was only blood-warm. 

Some one had left a fire here an hour 
ago. Where was his father? What had 
happened ? 

Then Mose saw what it was that had 
at the outset vaguely puzzled him. The 
straw tick had been brought from the 
bed in the other room and spread 
there on the floor behind the stove. 
It was covered with bedding and old 
clothes, and under these — 

In a flash Mose was on his knees 
beside the improvised bed, and had 
pushed away the coverings at the top. 
There disclosed before him the 
head of a man asleep—a head which 
he searcely recognized at first sight, so 
profuse and dishevelled were its masses 
of white hair and beard, so pinched to 
ghastliness the waxen features. 

‘He is dead!’’ Mose heard himself 
say aloud, in a voice that sounded not 
at all his own. 

But no; there was warmth, and a 
feeble flicker of pulse at the shrunken 
wrist which he instinctively fumbled 
for under the bedclothes. 

‘‘Father! Father!’ Mose called, 
bending till his lips touched the white 
hair. *‘Wake up! I've come back! it’s 
me—Mose !"” 

The faintest stir of life passed over 
the corpse-like face, and old Asa opened 

It did not seem as though he 
saw his son, anything else. His 
whitened lips. moved, emitting some 
husky, unintelligible sounds. Mose, 
stooping still lower, strained his ears to 
piece together these terrible words : 

“Starved — many days—don’t tell 
Mose !”’ 

With a cry of rage and horror Mose 
sprang to his feet. The things to be 
done mapped themselves, in the stress 
of this awful situation, with lightning 
He strode 
Two sides 


was 


his eyes. 
or 


swiftness before his brain. 
to the woodshed door and opened it. 


|of the old lean-to were gone, and the snow was 


drifted thick across the floor. 

Mose realized that the shed had gone for fuel, 
and in another minute he had torn down half the 
roof, and was crushing the boards to splinters 
under his heels. 

With the same fierce haste he started the fire 
blazing again; got out an old frying-pan from 
under the snow, and put it filled with ice to be 
melted into water on one of the open griddle 
holes; hacked the remaining turnip into slices, 
and then began at the fowl, stripping the feathers 
off in handfuls, and dismembering it as fast as 
he cleared the skin from joint to joint, filling the 
rusty old pan to the brim. 

Even as he worked thus, and after the water 
was steaming, and the rude stew under way, he 
kept an eager and apprehensive eye upon the bed 


behind the stove. No token of life was forth- 
coming. 
He could not hear his father breathe, even 


when he bent over him; but no doubt that was 
on account of the prodigious splattering and 
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crackling which the fire kept up. Through the 
other griddle hole he continually thrust in fresh, 
dry kindlings to swell the blaze. 

He had learned some new things about cooking 
in the army—among others the value of a pot-lid 
in hurrying forward the stew. He looked about 
for a cover for the frying-pan. There was no 
such thing in the house, but he found in the shed 
an old sheet-iron snow-shovel, and made the 
blade of this serve, with a nail-hole punched 
through it to let out the steam. 

In his researches he was glad to run upon some 
salt, because it would help toward making the 
mess on the stove palatable. But it would not be 
easy to tell with what emotions he discovered that 
there was absolutely not another eatable thing in 
the house. 

The room had grown decently warm again, 
under the influence of the roaring fire, and now it 
began to be filled with what Mose believed to be a 
most delicious odor. 

The conviction, though to any one else it might 
well have seemed unwarranted, was pardonable | 
in Mose perhaps, for he himself had tasted his | 
last warm meal nearly sixty hours before. 

He munched the turnip peelings almost con- 
tentedly as he recalled this fact. Perhaps there 
would be some of the stew left, after the old man 
had eaten his fill. If not, there were parts of the 
fowl which could still be utilized. 

An absurd sort of fantasy—a kind of foolish 
day-dream—began all at once to rise before him. | 
He seemed to see himself eating the whole of that 
glorious stew, lingering with all his soul over the 
luxury of each piping-hot mouthful, and giving 
his father none at all. 

This visionary thing grew so upon him, so | 
gripped and enthralled his mind, that it made | 
him dizzy and faint to put it away from him. | 
When, a few minutes later, the smell of burning 
warned him that the cooking was done, and he | 
lifted the pan from the stove, this brutal tempta- | 
tion rushed savagely at him again. He set the | 
pan on the table, and walked away, not daring to 
lift the cover. 

There were two or three old plates on the shelf, 
and a tea-cup. Mose got them all down, and 
arrayed them on the table, with such cutlery and 
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For answer there fell the crunching sound of 
footsteps on the crusted snow outside, then of a 
loud, peremptory knock on the door. 

Harotp FREDERIC. 
(To be Continued.) 
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BRIGHT UNDERSIDE. 


Half of our human ills 
Have a color rosy ; 
Winter brings the chills— 
But its fires are cozy! 
Let the winds of winter biow! 
There are daisies ’neath the snow. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


WHY WE MISSED THE EXHIBI- 
TION. 


It was the day of the school exhibition. Hattie, 


Winnie and I, who were to take part, stood at the | 


gate of the large public school building. 


We had spent the morning in the chapel, where | 


the chosen ones had been rehearsing. At twelve 


o’clock we were sent home, with instructions to | 
return by half-past two, dressed for the perform. | 


ance. The exhibition would begin at three. 

“Of course you won't fail to be on time,” said 
Miss Yerker, our teacher, in a tone which implied 
that to be late would be an offence so great that she 
could not believe us capable of it. 

It was hardly two o’clock when Hattie, Winnie 
and I were swinging on the gate, the first to return. 

We three were in the same “piece,” for which, 
as we had proudly proclaimed to our friends, 
“everybody was to be dressed to suit the parts.” 
Our piece was the leading feature of the pro- 
gramme. We were to enact the parts of the 
orphaned children of a soldier, who had failed to 
return from the wars. 

“Dress them in a kind of mild mourning,” Miss 
Yerker had replied to the inquiries of our anxious 
mothers. ‘Not too deep—that would make it seem 
almost too real; and as they are supposed to be 
sisters, dress them alike.” 

As we stood at the gate, we were the results of 
many consultations and much anxious planning. 
Our mothers had contemplated us with great 
satisfaction as we started for the school. 

It was early in “the seventies,” and according to 
the fashions of that day, our stiffly starched white 
dresses, belted in with black sashes, stood jauntily 


At this he turned to a very large and stout lady 
directly behind mé. 

“They belong with the family,” he said hurriedly. 
“Must have got crowded out. In black, you see— 
grandchildren, evidently. Just see to them, 
please.” Pushed by the crowd and piloted by the 
stout lady, we were swept into the church, up the 
long aisle, and into the inner corner of 4 pew near 
the front. 


with flags. 

“So was our chapel draped with flags,” I re- 
flected, “and how will the exhibition go on without 
us?” 


touched her on the arm. 
“Please let us get out!” I begged. “We don’t 
| belong —” 





| helped now. Sh-h!” 

I turned in despair to the others. Hattie got up 
determinedly, and passing Winnie and me, tried to 
push by the stout lady. 

Although she had looked so good-natured, at this 
she glared at Hattie and pushed her back. 

“You can’t get by,” she said; “you could not 
| move in the crowd. Besides, I promised to see to 
you. Now be quiet,” she added, crossly, as Hattie 
began to explain. 

I looked back at the surging mass of people 
| filling the pews and aisles, and despairingly de- 


| Sonia that the lady was right when she said we 


could not get out. 
“So suitably dressed!” I heard her say to some 
|} one beyondher. “Grandchildren, you know.” 


“She says they are the grandchildren!” whispered | 


people all around us. 


| “Even their little handkerchiefs have black bor- | 


| ders,” the lady beyond replied to the stout lady. 
| By this time the services were beginning. We 
| were awed into silence and submission. We could 
|only settle back in despair. Nevertheless, | occu- 
| pied myself feverishly with plans for escape, and 
| knew nothing of what was being said or done, 
| except that the stout lady cried a great deal and 
punched me with her fan every time I moved, 
which, considering my agony of mind, must have 
been rather often. 
| “Maybe it won’t be too late when we get out,” 1 
| managed to whisper to Winnie. 

She shook her head dismally, as tear after tear 
rolled down her pink cheeks, and fell on her black- 


The church was draped with black, and hung | 


Hattie was in the corner; Winnie between us. | 
Hattie nudged me wildly past Winnie. The stout | 
lady filled the space immediately beyond me. I | 


“Sh-h!” whispered the lady. “It cannot be} 


weep more. And on through crowded streets and 
among bareheaded multitudes the procession moved 
on to the cemetery. 

Late that afternoon a carriage drove up to the 
corner of a well-known square, and three little 
girls, in a kind of mild mourning, limp, dusty and 
forlorn, crept out and gazed timidly around. They 

|had hoped that they might reach their homes 
| unobserved. 

*‘What do you all s’pose is the matter?” I said, as 
the carriage drove off. ‘Look at the crowd!” 

“It must be a fire!” replied Hattie. 

“It’s at your gate and mine, Elsie,” said Winnie. 
| We lived side by side, and Hattie lived across the 
street. 

“Why, look!” she went on, “‘they see us! they’re 
coming! There’s gran’ma and mother —” 

‘‘And Miss Yerker and the principal,” I cried. 

“And our minister—and just see the crowd,” 
came from Hattie. 

We advanced slowly as we began to realize, but 
the crowd came rapidly. 

I saw my father, and rushed up to him. 

“We got into the funeral, and they carried us off 
—they wouldn’t let us go to the schoolhouse,” I 
gasped, on his neck. 

“What?” my father burst into a roar of laughter. 
“You mean you were carried off to the big funeral 
—General Bryant’s?” 

I broke into sobs at his laughter, and left Hattie 
to explain further. 

“Grandchildren!” echoed the minister, when 
Hattie had got so far as that. “Grandchildren!” 
and off he, too, went into peals of laughter. 

This was too much for Hattie, and as her tears 
began, timid Winnie was left to finish the story. 

“They had a whole carriage,” gasped the big 
brother, “‘when some of the most distinguished 
men in the state had to beg for seats!” He began 
to roar, too. 

When they all stopped, the sight of our tear- 
stained faces, our mourning and the black-borderead 
handkerchiefs, now much the worse for much 
weeping at the funeral, sent them all—parents, 
teachers, neighbors and friends—off again. 

Though our parents, friends and teachers had 
suffered disappointment, humiliation and grief by 
reason of our mysterious absence, our story saved 
us from any punishment which may have been in 
store for us. And beyond a doubt we had been 
amply punished for our foolish curiosity by the 
grievous disappointment of being kept away from 
| the exhibition. GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
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spoons as he could find. He made a motion then | °Ut, displaying spotlessly white stockings and | bordered handkerchief. They were real and not | 


| black slippers. Our Leghorn hats were soberly 
| trimmed with black, and our modest little pigtails 

of braided hair were adorned with long loops of 
| black ribbon. Held carefully by the exact centre, 


to take off the improvised lid from the frying-pan, 
but once more drew back. It was as if he could 
not trust himself. 


pretended tears. People looked at her very sym- | 


. A r the © anion. 
pathetically, and cried at her grief. | ae ee 


It seemed hours to us before the service ended, | ALONE IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


and the procession began to move out. There was 


.in his gaze. He had regained his tongue as well. 


He knelt by the bedside again, now, and putting 
his arm under his father’s neck, sought to raise 
him to a more upright posture. Old Asa opened | 
nis eyes as before, and made an effort to whisper | 
something, but he lay an almost inert weight in | 
his son’s arms. 

Mose swung the tick round, propped the end of | 
it up against the wall and-raised his father into | 
a half-sitting position. 

In this position the old man’s face took on a 
sudden expression of interest and reviving intel- 
ligence. He had begun to smell the savor of the 
food. 

Looking upon that pallid, vacant, starved face, | 
and wasted, helpless form, Mose, starving himself, 
felt strong enough to defy the most appetizing 
stew in the world. He took off the cover with 
decision, and dipped the tea-cup up half-full of | 
the smoking contents. It was too hot, evidently, | 
to be given to the old man at once, and it was 
also very thick. 

Mose took it out to the dismantled woodshed, | 
and spooned in snow until it seemed of the right 
temperature and consistency. He dipped a little 
finger into it to further satisfy himself, but he 
would not even lick that finger afterward. It was 
too dangerous to think about. 

Mose fed his father as a mother might a baby— 
watching solicitously to see that he did not eat too | 
fast or choke himself. After the first cupful, he 
brought a chair to sit in, and held the tick against 
his knee while old Asa, leaning more lightly upon 
it, helped himself. | 

There was a little left at last for Mose, and he | 
swallowed it gravely, with a portentous rush of | 
sensations within, but keeping up as best he could | 
an indifferent exterior. It left him still hungry, | 
but he had much more important things to dwell 
upon than that. 

The meal worked wonders upon the old man. 
The combined influences of food and warmth | 
seemed for a few minutes to send him off to sleep 
again. 

Mose sat looking down upon him in silence, 
and noting that something like color was stealing 
back into his face. 

All at once, however, Asa Whipple sat upright, 
lifted his hands to brush back the hair from his 
forehead, and turning his face up to look at his 
son, smiled. There was no lack of comprehension 


| 





He patted Mose’s knee as he spoke. 

**Mose,”’ he said, in a voice:strangely altered 
and aged, but clear enough, ‘I’m kind o’ ‘shamed 
to tell it, but I’d laid down here just to go to sleep 
for good. I thought for quite a spell there, after 
you come in, that I was dreaming—sort 0’ out o’ 
my head, you know.” 

‘*How did you come to let yourself down like 
this, dad ?”” was the only reply Mose had at hand. 

‘‘Rheumatiz,’’ Asa explained. ‘It laid me up 
—I couldn’t git around, an’ nobody come near 
me. I aint seen a soul since the big snowfall— 
up’ards of a fortnight. But—but it’s all right 
now, aint it, Mose? An’ to think o’ your comin’ 
home here like this, right in the nick o’ time. 
How did-you come to git off, Mose ?” 





; we each carried a white handkerchief with a | a wild and hunted look in Hattie’s eyes. 


narrow black border. “Now,” she whispered, “watch your chance, and | 
“It seems almost wicked,” said Mrs. Caldwell, | we’ll run.” 

Winnie’s mother, ‘to dress them so, especially the | We nodded vigorously. Then the time came for | 
handkerchiefs. It’s like tempting providence.” our pew to empty into the crowded aisle. | 
But Mrs. Cary, Hattie’s mothers, who had bought “Here,” said the stout lady to her friend, “you 
the handkerchiefs, replied, “I don’t think so. They | hold on to this one and I will take the other two, or 
are obliged to have handkerchiefs because they | they will get trampled in the crowd. It’s worse | 

are supposed to cry, and if we are doing it at all, | than anything I ever was in.” 

we had better do it right.” As she spoke she handed me along to her friend, 
“I’m not sure that I like any of it,” mother had | who grasped me by the arm. I struggled violently 

said, in her gentle voice; “but if Elsie gets through | to get away. 

her part nicely, | shall be too thankful to care| «Did you ever see such ill-mannered children!” | 





Early in 1874 I was two hundred and fifty miles 
north of Lake Superior in charge of fifty-three 
men and twenty dog teams, engaged in exploring 
a path for the Canadian Pacific Railway. My line 
had been run to about twenty miles from its start- 
ing-point when an order came that I should survey, 
to their northerly sources, if possible, all lakes and 
streams touched on the route. 

As this would be a difficult task, I left my transit- 
man in charge of the main trail, and went back 
with a small party to “traverse” the waters we had 
passed. 

I had been working on this for some time when 


about anything.” 

As we stood at the school gate, proudly awaiting 
the hour, Winnie said, “My grown brother’s 
a-coming, and mother and gran’ma and the rest.” 

“So is my papa,” said I; “‘and mamma has invited 
the visiting young lady from next door.” 

“Well,” said Hattie, “I could stand seeing any of 
them better than our minister; and he’s coming 
with my father and mother.” 

“O Hattie!” we cried, with despair in our voices, 
but exultation in our small hearts at the very 
awfulness of it. “O Hattie!” 

“Listen!” said Hattie. ‘I hear music.” 


There was a church almost across the street. The | 


door ‘was open. 
“It’s a funeral, and there’s the procession and a 
band coming!” exclaimed Hattie. 


We rushed out to the curbstone. A great pro- | 


cession came around the corner. We could see 
crowds of men and boys keeping up with it on 
either sidewalk. } 

Hattie turned to us with a face of conviction. 

“I know what it is—I heard my father say! It’s 
General Bryant’s funeral. They’re bringing him 
to our cemetery.” 

“We'll never see a thing for the crowd!” I de- 
clared, despairingly. 

“Not one thing!” said Winnie. “And—Oh, do 
look! They’ve got plumes in their hats!” 


“I tell you!” cried Hattie. “Let’s go up the | 


church steps and hide behind one of the big pillars; 
then we can see it all. Come on! we’ve plenty of 
time.” 

“All right!” we replied. Over we hurried, con- 
cealing ourselves behind one of the large stone 
pillars of the chureh porch as the procession came 
up. 

Winnie pinched my arm in eestasy. “Oh, just 
see the swords and those beautiful plumes!” 

“And the gold on their clothes!” I whispered. 

“Aren’t you glad we came?” demanded Hattie. 


Across the pavement they marched, and up the | 


stone steps. There the double line divided, passing 


up outside the pillars, so that, to our horror, we | 


stood between the two glittering files. The line 
halted and the music ceased. 
Behind us were many bareheaded men, some of 


whom were in uniform, and behind them ladies, | 


bearing flowers. Beyond this, closing in behind, 
was a sea of faces. 

As the procession moved on, surging in at the 
door, we were jostied from our places. One man, 
in glittering uniform, seemed to be managing 
everything and everybody. He caught sight of us. 

“Here!” he said. “You belong right in here!” 
Seizing Hattie and Winnie gently but very firmly, 
he placed them in the line, and pushed me in after 
them. 

“No! no!” T tried to explain, so much terrified 
by his air of authority that I was almost unable to 
raise my voice. “We don’t belong here!” Hattie 


| and Winnie added their feeble protestations. 


I heard the stout lady gasp behind me, and I knew | our stock of provisions ran low. We were then 
that Hattie and Winnie were also trying to break | some thirty miles north of the camp where my 


door crashed forth, and my voice was lost. Slowly 
the procession moved out, and having become a 
part of it, we moved, too. 

“We'll soon be out now,” I reflected, ‘“‘and then —” 

Out of the church, across the porch, down the 
steps to the pavement our captors led us. 
We could hear the crashing of the band and 
the roll of the carriages, but buried in the 
crowd we could see nothing. Suddenly we 
found ourselves in the front row on the curb- 
ing. We struggled to get free. The same 
officer was ordering everybody again. His 
eye fell on us. 

“Grandchildren next!” he roared above 
the music. 

“Grandchildren!” cried the crowd. 

“We are not grandchildren! We belong 
to the school exhibition. Let us go!” we 
screamed, together. 

But, pushed and lifted by a dozen hands, 
we were put struggling into a carriage which, 
as the door was shut, started to join the line 
in the middle of the street. As “grandchil- 
dren,” we were given the honor of a carriage 
to ourselves. 

“Now,” cried Hattie, “open the door and 
we'll jump and run!” 

She dived at one door, Winnie and I at the 
| other. Whether they were stuck or locked 
we did not know, but they would not open. 
It was all like a bad dream! 

Through the carriage window the school. 
| house gazed down on us frowningly, re- 
| proachfully. We saw a gentleman enter the 
front door hastily. 

“It’s our minister!” sobbed Hattie, as the carriage 
began to move. 

We screamed and cried to the driver through the 
closed windows, but in vain. The music and the 
| noise of the crowd drowned our small voices. 

“Everything’s against us!” sobbed Hattie. “What 
will they think!” 

“Think of gran’ma and brother and mother!” 
| wailed Winnie 
| «A nd the visiting young lady from next door!” 
I sobbed, rattling the door in vain. 

“And none of them able to go on with the piece 
without us!” gasped Hattie, moved to despair at 
| the thought of the waiting audience and the anx. | 
| ious teacher. | 
| ‘They saw us start from home all right,” said | 
| Winnie, ‘and what will they think!” | 
| “And recollect all the recesses we’ve had to stay | 
| in learning our parts! I wish we had never laid | 
eyes on the funeral,” gasped Hattie. 

I wept into my black-bordered handkerchief, and 
| the sight of this emblem of mourning made me 








loose. | transit-man would probably be. Avery difficult, 
As the lady who had me bent down to listen to | broken country lay between us. 
my wild and tearful ejaculations, the band at the | 


I held my men to work as long as I dared, hoping 
to complete the traverse of the stream I was sur- 
veying; but one night, when the thermometer 
stood at twenty-five degrees below zero, it became 
clear that there was nothing for it but to start for 
the main line next morning in order to get food. 





This might perhaps be found at some cache of 


| provisions much nearer us than my transit-man’s 


camp, for such caches were intended to be main 
tained about five miles apart on the main line for 
the use of dog-teams passing up or down. 

When I called “Camp” that night, the men used 
their snow-shoes to shovel out a hole over which to 
place our tent. While some covered the remaining 
snow with birch bark and then with evergreen 
twigs for our bed, others laid in a stock of fire 
wood and a pile of birch bark with which to start 


| the blaze. But when I ordered the lighting of the 


fire, we found there was but one match left in the 
party! 

The men were afraid to take the responsibility 
of striking it. They insisted I should do so. A 
strong wind was blowing over and eddying through 
the woods. I took the match and bent down in lee 
of the snow thrown up from the camp. 

That was & moment of intense anxiety. If the 
match failed, we should have to walk all night to 
keep ourselves from freezing. 
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I loosened my sash and my Hudson’s Bay coat | 
for an unfrozen surface to strike on, whilst the 
men stood by as if waiting for an execution. When 
the tiny flame blazed, they thrust bits of birch bark 
to it so eagerly that it was almost put out. 

But one paper-like bit caught, and immediately 
the whole heap of birch bark was flaming, while 
we all broke out into shouts of relief. Well might 
we, for it was not impossible that we should all 
have perished had we been unlucky with that 
match. 

Early next morning I ordered the men to set out 
for the nearest cache on the main trail. It was 
between ten and fifteen miles from where we stood. 
If they found provision there, 
they were to return at once. 
Otherwise they were to push on 
for my transit-man’s camp. I 
would wait for them till the fol- 
lowing day at noon, and if they 
failed to return, would follow as 
best I might. 

That day I was engaged in 
keeping up my fire and writing 
up my notes. Though the men had 
not returned at night, I felt no 
greatanxiety. The food they had 
left would last me for three days. 

It was true that I had no matches, 
but the weather had moderated. ° 

T meant to strike across country © 
nextmorning for my transit-man’s 
camp, and I did not suppose that 
T should be out alone and with- 
out fire for more than one night 
on the way. 

Musing on my situation that 
night before a blazing fire that 
threw its light far out among the 
tall birches and spruces, I thought 
I heard a noise of some one coming. It could not 
be my men; they could not be back so soon, and | 
they would come from the opposite direction. 

It could not be the wind; there was none now to 
stir the branches. Soon the sound ceased. | 

Just as I was crediting it to my imagination, I 
heard it nearer and almost behind me. 
a stray Indian, who would keep me company for | 
the night. But why should he not come boldly into | 
the firelight? And why should he move from place | 
to place beyond its rays? 

Now I heard the sound to my left, and was peer- | 
ing in that direction when the snow was crunched | 
more distinetly, and I saw advancing two luminous 
balls which seemed as large as eggs. and of pris- 








matic colors. Just then a log of the tire fell down, 
and a fine blaze rose. There stood, but a few yards 
away, a great moose! 

He gazed for full five minutes, as if spellbound 
by the firelight. I had no firearms, and would not 
have shot at the grand creature in any case. At a 
slight movement of mine, he uttered something 
between a snort and a whistle, wheeled into the 
dark woods, and I saw him no more. 

In my loneliness I felt the loss of even the 
animal’s company. | 

As my men had not arrived next day at noon, I 
concluded that, finding no provisions nearer, they 
had gone on to camp as agreed. My pack was soon 
made of blanket and overcoat. I carried toma- 
hawk, tea-can and drinking-cup in my sash. Then | 
with my little satchel of note-books slung over my 
shoulder, | started straight for the point where I 
expected to find my party. 

The course took me to a lake of which I knew 
something, and I diverged a little to have the 
advantage of travelling on the ice down a long bay 
and outlet stream of which I had heard from an 
Indian. The sun was obscured all day, and yet I 
was so perfectly sure I was right that I went | 
along the ragged coast without once consulting my 
compass. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon | was aston- 
ished to hear the sound of a waterfall. Pushing 
on, I soon saw the cloud of mist. Then I knew I | 
was off my course. The secret was that there were 
two outlets, and I had mistaken the smaller for the | 
larger, which begins five miles more to the north, | 
and flows to the falls on a course almost at right 
angles to that which I had followed. 

Some distance above the falls both streams unite 
in a long, deep rapid. The island between this 
junction is lofty with precipitous banks. As I 
ought to have been on the north side, there was | 
nothing for me to do but to cross the river, or go 

| 








back to the lake and follow the northerly outlet, or 
else strike out from the lake and make a bee-line 
for camp. 

There was no crossing below the falls, so far as I 
could see, for the banks were high and precipitous. | 
To go back to the lake would be a dangerous loss 
oftime. But it appeared not impossible to cross so | 
narrow a stream at the brow of the falls. 

There the spray and snow, advancing broadly 
from each side during the winter, had formed an 
irregular ice-bridge. In the centre it was narrowed 
to about six feet wide—simply a mass of frozen | 
foam and spray. 

I had no choice but to venture on this or retrace 
my steps. As either choice seemed about equally 
desperate, I resolved to cross at all hazards. | 

If the frail bridge should give way, no one would | 
lxnow my fate unless T left some trace on the bank. 





| poking cautiously with 


| ice. 
| ceivable plan for ex 





For that purpose I cut a large chip out of a birch, 
and wrote on the white wood: 

“Feb. 22, 1874. I must cross this ice-bridge over 
these falls. If it breaks, you know my fate and 
my name”’—which I appended. 

Out on the bridge I went till I reached the narrow 
place, which was about six feet across. On its 
edge I loosened my pack and threw it to the wider 
bridge beyond. Then I flung my snow-shoes and 
satchel across. Next moment I would have given 
the world to have them back again! 

But now the die was cast. I must go on or soon 
freeze. 


snow-shoes. 


with my heart in my mouth, to the narrow space of 
frozen foam. It seemed honeycombed, but hard. 


| 
| 


It was impossible for me to travel without | 
With a pole to steady me I advanced, | had been lost, but I managed to reach the main 
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Now I could pull myself free, but dared not try | gave him an old toboggan. If ever there was a 


lest I should lose my snow-shoe. The hold | had 
enabled me, however, to move my right foot, which 


I did in every conceivable way for perhaps ten | five years, and enough food for a month. 


minutes. 

At last, when I had almost given up hope, a lucky 
turn brought the shoe up edgewise, and I carefully 
made my way ashore over the most treacherous of 
ice. 

My right leg was wet nearly to the knee, but the 
weather was not now very cold. I madea fire with 
my last match, warmed myself well and resumed 
my journey. Three hours of precious daylight 


dog-trail about sundown. 


There I might have spent the 
moderate night even without a 


tire, but my pluck was reinforced, 
and I resolved to try for camp 
that night. There 
trail and a clear moon. 

The line might have gone ahead 
about seven miles after I left it, I 
supposed. But it seemed I had 
been on it for twenty miles when 
the trail led me on and off a long, 
narrow lake. I was so tired that 
I felt that [ could go little farther 
when I happened to see 
patches in the snow. Stooping | 
found them to be bits of rabbits’ 
fur, and I knew some Indian wig 
wam was probably near. 

Soon I came across new snow 
tracks diverging from the 
trail. These I followed about fifty 
yards and found the wigwam, 
banked up to the middle with 
snow and cedar bark. A friendly 
column of up from 
the pointed roof into the clear, moonlit air, and 


was a good 


some 


shoe 


smoke rose 


| there I resolved to stay for the night. 


The roar of the water just below me scared me, | 


and the sight of the chasm below the falls made 
me giddy. I felt my feet crushing the foamy mass; 


but I dared not spring on the frail structure. My | 


no such shock as I should give it by a jump. 


It might be | only hope was in going gently, and submitting it to | 


Then all was suddenly over—the perilous place | 


was passed in a few seconds—I was safe! 

Now it seemed almost childish to have left that 
message on the tree. 
deal to be able to blot it out; but cross again?’ No! 
Probably the pencilling remains there unread to 
this day. 

In adjusting my snow-shoe strings for the rest of 
my journey I missed my knife, but soon remem- 


I would have given a good | 


bered that I had put it in my satchel after lunching. | 


Turning out the contents of the satehe! I found not 
only the knife, but two matches. 

I fairly screamed with joy. Now I could 
instead of tramping all night around some tree to 
keep myself warm. 

After a frugal supper I did rest well before a 
great fire of branches that I wrested from dead and 
living trees. To keep the fire smoldering till morn 


rest 


I entered, with the everlasting “boshoo” as my 
salutation, and as the Indian etiquette demands, 
shook hands all round. 

There were two big Indians making snow-shves 
at one side, and two squaws with an old one and 
two papooses at the other. A bright fire blazed 
on the “caboose,” with some flat stones around it 
on which pieces of rabbits’ flesh and beaver tail 
were roasting. 

After the first salute no one took the slightest 
notice of me. The men went on with their work, 
and the three squaws looked vacantly into the fire. 
I put off my pack and satchel, and sat for a while 
in solemn silence. 

Then I took out two whole plugs of tobacco, 
handed one to each of the men, and gave my 
whole remaining stock of sugar and tea to one of 
the squaws, whom I supposed to be the “mistress 
of the house.” 

This called out all round a series of 
—thanks. Again there was 


**mequitches”’ 


long silence, after 


| which the squaw to whom I had presented the 


ing I hacked down a birch with my tomahawk, | 


cut it into three long lengths and “niggered” these 
each into two by turning them on the coals. Then 
I put them all on the fire and lay down. 

On awaking I found three inches of new snow on 
my blankets. But last night’s embers still smol- 
dered, and I soon blew them to a blaze. Again I 
breakfasted alone, and resumed lonely way 
over fallen timber, hills and rocks. 

About eleven o’clock that morning I came to 


my 


When I had nearly crossed it the ice became 
“glare.” 


bank till it swept away the snow, had then been 

re-covered with ice, and had finally receded, leav 

ing ashell of ice. Here and there a snag protrutied. 
I did not think from appearances that there was 

deep water under the 

shell and near it, but 

as I advanced I kept 


my pole. When I was 
not more than five 
yards from shore my 
right snow-shoe broke 
bodily through as if a 
great bubble or mere 
scale of ice had been 
just there. 

I had time to throw 
my weight on the other 
foot, but there I was 
stuck. My right snow 
shoe had turned, and 
was held under the 
I tried every con- 


tracting it, and all in 
vain. 

I dare not try to kick 
my foot loose from the 
snow-shoe, for if I lost 
itin the current I could 


| not travel further. I 


dared not lean back to 
loosen the strings, and 


groceries rose silently, and put some water into a 
tin can with some tea from one of the little bags I 
had givenher. Then another long silence. When 
the water boiled, she handed me the can of tea 
and my little sugar bag, which, after sweetening 


| my tea, I returned to her with the usual ““mequitch.” 


She then pointed to the roast on the hot stones, 
and muttered, “ Buckate’—You are hungry. I cer- 


| 


happy Indian it was my host of the night. Away 
he went rejoicing, with clothes for his family for 
I never 
saw him again. 

And so ended my journey, 
unlucky, but yet not unfairly representative of the 
hardships often encountered by 
in the far north 4 


rather uncommon)ly 


railway explorers 
MCKENZIt 
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MEMORY’S CLASS. 
Companions of the distant days when life had touched 
its spring! 
Across the years I reach to you as memories backward 


swing. 
Leall yournames. Stand side by side, and make a gray 
haired row, 


In that red schoolhouse where we went some forty 
years ago 
Selected. Julia M. Hay. 
-¢- 


For the Companion 


ANIMALS OF THE STEPPES. 


The animals which inhabit the Steppes of southern 
Russia are not so numerous as the situation of the 
country would lead a person to suppose. The 
intense heat of the summer months and the meagre 
supply of water to be found cause untold suffering 
to man and beast, and the animals frequently die 
by hundreds. 

Mention is often made of the- wild horses of the 
Steppes, but I think this statement should be quali- 
fled; for, while the horses are to all appearances 
wild, they are not so in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for each taboon, or herd, has its owner. The 
man who cares for the horses is called a tabuntshik, 
and is held responsible for every 
stolen. 

The tabuntshik must be a man of untiring energy 
and have an iron constitution, able to withstand 
both heatandcold. He is compelled to live entirely 
in the open air, without even the shelter of a tree 
to protect him from sun and rain. He is not always 
strictly honest, and will, if opportunity offers, steal 
horses from other taboons; but taken as a whole, 
and considering the life he is forced to lead, he is 
not such a bad fellow, after all. 

A tabuntshik’s dress is composed almost entirely 
of leather; around his waist he wears a leathern 


one that is lost o1 


| girdle, from which a variety of small fancy orna- 


| tainly was, but that mess was too much for me, | 


| what looked like a river about fifty yards wide. | 


The water apparently had risen here | 
over the first ice formed, had then run along the 


so haul up the shoe, for thus I might lose my | 
balance on the left foot, and plump down through | blankets were then produced, and without a word 


the hole. I was wholly mistaken, too, as to the 
depth of the river: by my pole the water was 
nearly seven feet deep! 

If the ice under my left foot should give way | 
was done for. I dared not struggle lest it should 
break down. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour I was worse 
off than ever, for my left leg was weakening with 
the strain. I was at my wits’ end when a way out 
of my peril suggested itself. 

There was a small snag near, but it was just 
beyond my reach. I could catch my tomahawk’s 
head on the snag, but not firmly, and I dared not 
pull with so slight a hold for fear of losing it and 
falling backward. 

It occurred to me that I might chop away the ice 


| around the snag, and then pull it near enough to 


clutch. In this J succeeded after many minutes’ 
labor. 


although I appreciated her hospitality. 

I excused myself on some plea or other, and 
ate instead the remainder of my cheese with some 
biscuit and tea, dividing the remaining biscuit 
between the two papooses. 

The wigwam could not be much more than ten 
feet across, and I was wondering how eight human 
beings could find room to sleep in it, when one of 
the Indians took his snow-shoes and went out. 


After a little he returned with some cedar brush, 
which he laid down by me. 


Then in a low voice he 





drawled out, “ Vebagan’”’—Your bed. Kavbitskin 
each Indian curled up for the night. So did I, and 
slept like a top until late Sunday morning. 

That day one of the Indian hunters went with me 
to camp, where I found my men all safe. They had 
pushed straight for it on finding no provisions in the 
cache. 

My hospitable Indian had brought an immense 
cariboo bag with him for presents that I had prom 
ised to reward him with. The boys fell into the 
humor of that enormous bag instantly. There 
were fifty-three of them, remember. When they 
had made one pile of all the old coats, trousers and 
sashes in camp, and another of pork, flour, beans, 
tea, sugar and biscuit, the stone-image face of my 
Indian was a curious study. 

He looked at his bag, and he looked at the piles, 
which would more than fil} it. It was plain that he 
could not carry all, and his soul was distressed at 
the idea of abandoning one iota. At last the boys 





ments depend, and in the same way he carries the 
whole of his veterinary apparatus. 

On his head he wears a Tartar cap of black sheep 
skin, and over this he throws a large woollen cloak, 
with a hood attached, which covers his head and 
protects him from storm and heat. In his hand he 
usually carries a shrt whip, with a thong, often 


fifteen or eighteen feet long, which is of great 
assistance in keeping his horses in order. 
He also carries what he calls a sling, but uses 


it as a lasso. 

A club hangs from his saddle ready for use; it is 
about four feet long, with an iron knob at the end, 
and is used with as deadly effect as an American 
would use a rifle. 

A taboon seldom contains more than a thousand 
horses, but some rich holders possess as many as 
eight or ten taboons in different parts of the coun 
try. Many of the taboons are owned by rich noble- 
men, who possess immense tracts of land in the 
Steppes, and being unable to bring it to a state of 
cultivation, have turned their attention to the 
raising of horses, sheep and cattle. 

The wolves, which are very numerous on the 
Steppes, are the natural enemies of the horse. In 
appearance they are different from the forest 
wolves; they are much smaller, and burrow like a 
rabbit. Their cavern-like homes sometimes extend 
many feet underground, and in them they secrete 
their young. 

In all other respects they have the propensities 
of the ordinary wolf, and commit sad havoc in the 

flocks and herds of the open country. 
They are most numerous in the wooded 
districts which skirt the Steppes; and to 
ward off their farmers 
erect tall fences around their homes, for 
when opportunity offered they have been 
known to carry off infants. 

In the spring, when both horses and 
wolves from their winter 
captivity, some serious battles follow; 
for at that season the young foals are 
particularly tender morsels, and a wolf 
will always prefer them to sheep. The 


depredations, 


are released 


wolf is therefore constantly prowling 
about the taboon, and trusts to cunning 


rather than to strength to secure its prize. 
A pack of wolves will hesitate to attack 
a taboon during the daylight hours, know 
ing that such temerity on their part would 
mean instant destruction; but at night, if 
the horses scattered and 
the wolves are numerous, they will some 
times make an attack, terrific 
battle ensues. 
The horses, when they attack the wolves 
in self-defence, employ peculiar tactics. 
The charge is made in a solid phalanx, 
and both teeth and hoofs are used 
against the foe. One blow from a horse 
will often be strong enough to kill its adversary. 
If the blow fails of its purpose the battle is gener 
number of 
wolves fasten on his throat and leave him 
until they have dragged him to the ground. But 
often when the wolves succeed in killing a horse 
they are not permitted to feast on their prey, for 
the taboon never fails to take ite revenge, and in 
the end completely routs the enemy. 

Wallachian sheep are also extensively raised on 
the Steppes, but of late years Merinos have to a great 
extent superseded them. The life of a tshabawn or 
shepherd is in strange contrast to that of the tabunt 
shi. We is usually a quiet person, with little about 
him to attract the attention of a stranger. 

\~ in the case of the horses, the wolves 
constant pest; but thi-« the 
object to, as it gives all the greater number of 
skins to surreptitiously. To every 
hundred sheep three or four goats are added, for 


are somewhat 


when a 


ally a losing one for the horse, for a 
never 


are a 


tshabawn does not 
dispose of 


by their intelligence they assist the tehabawrn to 
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keep his flock in order. The long crooks which 
the shepherds carry serve a twofold purpose— 
that of controlling the sheep and of warding off 
wolves. 

The snow-storms, which during the winter 
ravage the Steppes, are detrimental to the sheep, 





and many thousands perish annually in the snow- 
drifts. A flock of sheep is invariably accompanied 
by a number of dogs, trained to protect their 


woolly charges. The movements of a flock are 
more easily directed than are those of a taboon ; 
and at night, when they are gathered into a solid 
mass, the ¢shabawns and dogs form a cordon 
around them—each dog, like each tshabawn, 
having his wolfskin or sheepskin to lie upon. 

The cow of the Steppes gives but little milk, 
consequently the principal landowners have im- 
ported a more productive breed from Germany. 
The race indigenous to the Steppes is large, 
long-legged, long-horned, and generally of a 
silver-gray color. 

On the Steppes there are the house oxen, which 
are attached to the household and work for their 
owner, and the Steppe oxen which roam at will 
over the grassy plain. 

A herd of wild oxen is called a tshereda, and 
the man in charge a tsherednik. A herd usually 
numbers about eight hundred head of cattle, and 
is much more profitable than a taboon, for both 
hides and tallow can be converted into money. 
The life of a herdsman is very similar to that of a 
tabuntshik, excepting that his duties do not require 
his constant attendance on horseback. 

The relations of the wolf and ox are about as 
friendly as those of the wolf and horse, although 
a wolf will not attack a tshereda as readily as a 
taboon. The long horns of the ox are used with 
deadly effect, and when assailed he usually pierces 
his oppenent with them and pins him to the 
ground. 

The dogs of the Steppes are of the cur order, 
and exceedingly troublesome. They are the most 
worthless animals in the world, and partake 
largely of the nature of wolves. In appearance 
they are lean, long and lanky, covered with hair 
of a dirty grayish-brown, and although totally 
uncared for, their number is incredible. 

The people of South Russia, while they are 
fond of pets, will never tolerate a dog in their 
homes; and yet every habitation is surrounded 
by them during the winter season. 

In the spring, when nature is shedding her first 
coat of green, the dogs wander forth to subsist on 
the smaller animals which infest the Steppes. 
They can even catch birds if they come near 
enough to the ground, and are very fond of birds’ 
eggs, which they suck. 

The dogs of the Steppes are great lovers of 
fruit, especially grapes, and will climb trees in 
search of pears and plums. They have the bur- 
rowing propensity of the wolf, and make quite 
roomy habitations for thethselves. The only use 
these curs are put to is to hunt wolves, which 
they do with the greatest ferocity. When old, 
the dogs are killed and their skins sold, fetching 
almost as much as the hides of wolves. 

On the Steppes one constantly sees a little 
animal gliding about everywhere through the 
grass, which the Russians call sooslik. In 
appearance it somewhat resembles a squirrel, 
differing from it only in the color of its fur and 
the length of its tail. 

These small animals are particularly fond of 
bulbous plants, which they consume wherever 
found. They are graceful, frolicsome little 
creatures, and it is amusing to see them when 
strangers draw near. They rise upon their hind 
legs and stretch their heads until they look like 
small telescopes. The fur of these little denizens 





is highly prized by ladies for trimming dresses, 
and sometimes whole cloaks are made of it. 

Of all the animals of the Steppes the soos/ik is 
the most abundant, and furnishes food for the 
wild dogs, wolves, foxes and birds of prey. 

Mice fairly swarm on the Steppes, especially 
in the grain-pro- 
ducing parts of 
the country, and 
farmers, to rid 
themselves of the 
little pests, are 
sometimes forced 
to set fire to a 
whole rick. of 
grain. 

On the Steppes, 
during the spring 
and early summer 
nothing is visible 
but the blue vault 
of heaven and the 
green carpet which 
covers the earth. 
As the season ad- 
vances the scene 
is changed, and 
where the beauti- 
ful mantle of na- 
ture lay spread 
out like velvet 
great fissures ap- 
pear, and some- 
times a whole 
month will pass 
without a single 
drop of rain fall- 
ing. This entails 
intense suffering 
on the animals, 
and from lack of 
food and drink 
many of them per- 
ish. 

When the sum- 
mer sun has spent 
its strength, there comes a period of recuperation 
for the poor beasts, preparatory to the winter 
storms and cold. Another period of suffering 
ensues, and by the time the first breath of spring 
has passed over the land they are but shadows of 
what they once were. 

Countess NoRRAIKOW. 
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WINTER. 


’Tis time to creep in close about the fire 

And tell gray tales of what we were, and dream 

Old dreams and faded; and rejoice 

» the young _ that round us leaps and laughs, 
fountain ta the hi 





—National Observer. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


There can be no doubt that the number of men 
and women in this country who are out of 
employment this winter is larger than it has 
been at any time since the hard years that 
followed the panic of 1873. It is seldom possible 
to learn accurately the number of adults out of 
employment in a large community; but reason- 
able estimates are possible, and an apparently 
careful study of the matter made by a commercial 
agency having representatives all over the country, 
places the number in one hundred and twenty. 
cities at a little over eight hundred thousand, and 
upon them nearly two million people are de- 
pendent. 

Probably it is not too much to say that one 
million out of thirty millions, or three out of 
every hundred of the adult wage-earners, have 
either no employment this winter, or so little 
that their wages will not support them and their 
families. 

In some of the smaller cities, where special 
industries are concentrated, the exact number 
thrown out of work can be ascertained. In 
Paterson, New Jersey, for instance, where there 
are about one hundred silk establishments, as 
well as locomotive works and rolling mills, about 
ten thousand adult persons are earning no wages. 

In New York City the superintendent of police 
has estimated that a hundred thousand adults 
are out of employment. City officials in Boston 
estimate the number in their city at from thirty 
to forty thousand. In that city a large mass- 
meeting of the unemployed has been held in 
Faneuil Hall, and at this meeting employment 
on public works was demanded by a unanimous 
vote as a matter of right. 

In Chicago about four thousand persons, with- 
out shelter of their own, have lately been sleeping 
every night in churches, police stations and other 
public places opened to them. 

This condition of things constitutes a great 
public calamity. It is undoubtedly the result of 
the combination of several causes, each one of 
which has had its effect to make business worse. 
People disagree as to the chief cause according to 
the political, economic or sociological views that 
they hold. 

But whether the difficulty lies chiefly in bad 
legislation, past, present, or threatened for the 
future; on the tariff, or on silver, or on labor 
questions ; or whether it lies in some other natural 
or artificial cause, the thing of principal concern 
at present is the alleviation of the distress. 

There is no fear but that starvation and the 
worst forms of suffering can be warded off. The 
vast majority of adult people are still earning 





money, and are able to provide in some sort for 
those who are not. But if help is given in the 
form of direct alms, it may carry with it much 
future harm to those who accept it and to the 
general community. 

Direct and unearned relief to the poor is 
pauperizing in its effect. It encourages habits of 
dependence and want of thrift. 

The unemployed do not want charity, indeed, 
but work to do. In some cities public works are 
being pushed to afford employment to as many 
as possible. In certain Eastern cities an interest- 
ing plan, called the ‘“‘Lynn system,’’ has been 
adopted. Under it private subscriptions are used 
by the city authorities in cleaning and improving 
the streets, men being employed in a certain rota- 
tion, so that as many as possible of the unemployed 
shall have a chance to get a little work. 

This plan enables generous people who them- 
selves have no work to give to provide employ- 
ment instead of offering charity. 

Meantime matters are far from being entirely 
discouraging. The distress is capable of relief, 
and will be relieved. There are many reasons to 
hope that business will soon revive, restoring 
regular employment to many thousands. 
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For the Companion. 
STRONG OR WEAK? 


One said: “Lo, Iam strong enough to sin, 
And gaze unshrinking on my sin at length.’’ 
inners there have been 
So weak, they sinned, and deemed their weakness 
strength.” 


HvuGH McCULLOCH, JR. 
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AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


At the close of the World’s Fair, an enterpris- 
ing Western newspaper requested a large number 
of representative Americans, authors, artists, 
scientific and mercantile men, to state briefly in 
its columns what had most impressed them in the 
great exhibition. 

The replies are interesting, because they proba- 
bly express the opinion of all classes of the 
American people upon a single point, thus betray- 
ing unconsciously the tastes and character of the 
nation. 

Nearly two-thirds of the writers declared that 
the American people were themselves the most 
impressive exhibit in the wonderful World’s city ; 
their very general lack of culture; their ignorance 
of art; their singular courtesy; their anxious, 
sombre gravity, and self-respecting, easy good 
humor; their stalwart, well-fed bodies, and finely- 
cut, decent, honorable faces; all these traits were 
noted with eagerness and keen perception. Nota 
single member of this jury, however, found the 
pictures or statuary the most interesting part of 
the exhibition, which proves that the favorite 
study of the American as yet is man, not art. 

Another curious fact was that each man was 
most interested in something outside of his own 
occupation or especial knowledge. A well-known 
electrician found keenest delight in the rose-island, 
while an equally well-known naturalist was most 
impressed by the great Krupp cannon. It was an 
indication of the many-sidedness of the American 
mind. 

An English blacksmith makes a horseshoe and 
nothing else; but the Yankee blacksmith con- 
ceives a plan for his garden, or suggests, while he 
beats the iron, a platform for the party that is to 
meet in convention to nominate the next President. 

Another national trait was hinted in the some- 
what dogmatic complacency with which the 
opinions were stated. The jurymen did not say, 
“IT found the Court of Honor the most impressive, 
ete.,”’ but “The Court of Honor was the most 
impressive, etc. ;’’ a habit of speech which does not 
conduce to our popularity among nations. 

Another American characteristic was shown in 
the cordial approval which was almost universal. 
We are a genial, friendly, easily pleased people. 

One writer, however, found in the vast scene of 
enchantment to which every nation had sent its 
gift of worth and beauty but one thing to remem- 
ber; the disorderly papers and fragments of 
luncheon scattered at noon about the grounds. 

Even this kindly nation has its grumblers, who 
would only see the mildew on the peach, or listen 
for the false note in an angel’s song. 

There are lessons to be learned from the com- 
ments on the Fair, by those who unluckily could 
not see the great object-lessons of the Fair itself. 
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PULL TOGETHER. 


Not long ago a cartoon in one of the humorous 
weeklies presented a figure typical of municipal 
corruption seated on the public treasury, from 
which a half-dozen or more well-meaning 
reformers were trying to dislodge it by pulling at 
slender ropes attached to its arms and legs; but 
they were all pulling in different directions. The 
moral is as obvious as it is sound. 

One direction in which a common purpose may 
be exercised in the effort to clear American cities 
from the incompetent and dishonest government 
under which so many are suffering is to separate 
national and municipal politics; to hold the two 
elections at different times; to press city issues 








forward at city elections, and then to make good 
and clean local government the only issue. 

Says John Fiske: “To elect a city magistrate | 
because he is a Republican or‘ a Democrat is | 
about as sensible as to elect him because he 


believes in homeopathy or has a taste for chrys- 
anthemums.”’ This is nothing but clarified com- 
mon sense. Theoretically, all thinking men agree 
with it. 

Why not begin pulling together at this point ? 
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HEROISM ON SEA AND LAND. 


The barque Helene, caught in an Atlantic hurri- 
cane, was wrecked and water-logged. For three 
days twelve men and the captain’s wife strained 
their eyes searching the storm-tossed seas for a 
sail. 

The steamer Mexican Prince descried the signal 
of distress, and headed for the wreck. It was 
nightfall, and no life-boat could live in the dan- 
gerous sea that was running. The last of the 
Helene’s boats was shattered and sent to the bottom 
when the desperate crew undertook to launch it. 

The steamer stood by the disabled barque. All 
night long signals were aflame to keep the rescuing 
vessel out of the drift of the wreck. When morn- 
ing came the sea was still very high. 

The third officer volunteered to take a boat to the 
wreck. Three men went with him. It was a terri- 
ble morning’s work, but the thirteen were carried 
in safety to the steamer. 

By this fresh exploit the Mexican Prince gained 
new honor as a life-saving craft. She had rescued 
one hundred and twenty-seven lives all told since 
she had sailed the seas. That was a famous record 
for a gallant ship, but there is an [rish girl out 
in lowa who can rival it. 

Kate Shelley lived in a farm-house near the rail- 
way bridge over Honey Creek. One night there 
was a cloudburst, followed by torrents of rain. 
The bridge was carried away by the swollen waters. 
An engine, sent out in advance of a passenger- 
train to ascertain if the track was clear, ran into 
the creek, and the engineer and fireman were 
drowned. 

It was eleven o’clock. The passenger-train would 
soon be due. The girl resolved to give warning. 
She took a lantern, set out through the woods, and 
reached the track, wading knee-deep in water part 
of the way. Three times she was thrown down by 
the wind, and the last time her lantern was extin- 
guished. 

In black darkness and in a flooding rain she ran 
down the track, and reached a long bridge that 
had open ties. The train was already due, but she 
did not falter. Creeping cautiously from tie to tie, 
and clinging to the sides of the bridge, she forced 
her way across. The station was not far from the 
bridge. Cold and benumbed with wind and rain, 
she made a dash for it, and fell exhausted in the 
doorway. 

“Stop the train!” she cried. 
bridge has fallen!” 

The agent was startled by the sudden apparition. 

“Quick!” she gasped. “The engine has gone 
down!” 

The agent sprang to his instrument and tele- 
graphed to the next station: “Hold the passenger- 
train. Honey Creek bridge is out.” 

The train was caught in the nick of time. It was 
held back, and its two hundred passengers owed 
their lives to the brave Irish girl. 

On land and sea, whenever there is need, life- 
saving is the habit of brave men and women. They 
are unconscious of their heroism, but it is real, and 
it ennobles human life. 


“Honey Creek 
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TWO INCIDENTS. 


Henry Clay often said that it seemed to him that 
American women of any class surpassed in tact 
and natural good manners the women of any other 
race. One example which he gave was the follow- 
ing: 

During a Presidential campaign, after he had 
addressed a mass-meeting in a Kentucky town, one 
of the neighboring farmers invited him to dinner 
at an early date to meet some of the leading Whigs 
of the county. 

When the day arrived Mr. Clay rode up to the 
farm-house, and was surprised to see no stir of 
preparation, for the hospitable Kentuckians usually 
found no banquet too rich for their beloved leader. 
The farmer’s wife, in a homespun gown and white 
apron, was feeding the chickens. She turned 
startled, and then approached him smiling. 

“It is Mr. Clay? Come in! Come in! 
band will be here in a moment.” 

She led him directly into her clean, cheerful 
kitchen, and blew the horn to summon her husband 
and sons, giving them a warning look as they 
entered. 

“I knew,” Mr. Clay said, “there was a blunder 
somewhere. But there was no hint of it in my 
hostess’s manner as she soon after composedly 
placed the single dish of food on the table, and 
invited us to be seated. The dish was pig’s jowl 
and cabbage, and it was exceedingly well cooked. 
I never enjoyed a meal more or listened to better 
talk. When it was over, and we men had smoked 
our pipes, I prepared to mount my horse. The 
farmer’s wife then came out. 

**You will dine with us to-morrow, and meet the 
politicians as you promised, Mr. Clay?’ she said. 
‘We are so honored and grateful by your coming 
to us, alone, to-day.’ 

“The next day a large company of men sat down 
to a royal dinner. But I enjoyed the jowl and 
cabbage most. It had the flavor of the finest 
hospitality.” 

Most American women have had embarrassing 
experiences in social emergencies. Perhaps none 
was ever more trying than the adventure of a 
lady noted in New York society for her courtesy 
and savoir faire. 

One winter day she started on the train for Phil- 
adelphia, taking her seat in what she supposed was 
an ordinary parlor car. There was but one other 
occupant, a somewhat stout man who sat with his 
back to her. Presently he lighted a cigar and 
began to smoke. The lady ‘coughed and moved 
uneasily, but her hints had no effect. She said at 
last tartly : 

“You probably are a foreigner, sir, and do not 
know that there is a smoking-car attached to the 
train. Smoking is not permitted here.” 


My hus- 
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The man without reply threw his cigar out of the 
window. 

A few moments later the conductor entered and 
stared at her in dismay. 

“How did you come here, madam?” he inquired. 

“Why—where am I?” 

“In General Grant’s private car.” 

The mortified lady’s usual tact failed her here. 
She looked at the dumb, immovable figure, and 
retreated without a word. 
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HIS OPINION OF HIMSELF. 


La Fontaine, the famous French poet and writer 
of fables, was a notable example of the eccentricity 
of genius. When he lost his entire fortune, a lady, 
who was one of his best friends and an ardent 
admirer of his works, hastened in alarm and dis- 
tress to find him. She,met him in the street, penni- 
less and cheerful. 

“You must come to our home,” she said. 

“TI was going there,” he replied; and then began 
a visit which prolonged itself into years, during 
which La Fontaine never seemed to be troubled by 
a thought that he was dependent. Nor did the lady 
or her family have any other feeling than one of 
delight and pride that he made his home with 
them. 

Some one adopted one of his sons when the child 
was a baby. Knowing that the boy was in good 
hands, he seemed to forget all about him. Years 
afterward at a dinner-party he met a young man 
whose wit and charm of manner pleased him 
greatly. 

“Why, that is your son!”’ he was told. 

“Indeed! I am pleased to hear it,” was his 
remarkable reply. 

“La Fontaine,” said one of the most brilliant 
critics and wits of the time, ‘‘is such a fool that he 
does not know he has more genius than sop or 
Phedrus.” 

In truth, he was a severe critic of his own work. 
He attended the first presentation of his ‘‘Astrée,” 
and sat near some ladies who did not know him. 
At some of the important passages he exclaimed, 
“That is wretched! That is absurd!” 

When they protested that it was good, and that it 
was by the great La Fontaine, he rejoined: 

“That makes no difference. The piece is bad. I 
know that La Fontaine you are speaking of. He’s 
a stupid fellow. He’s myself.” 

Then he went out, entered a café, and went to 
sleep inacorner. Some of his friends found him 
there, and inquired why he wasn’t listening to 
“Astrée.” 

“Oh,” said the author, rousing himself and stifling 
a yawn, “I just came away. The first part dis- 
pleased me greatly. No one agreed with what I 
said about it, but I didn’t care to hear more. I 
admire the patience of the Parisians.” 


<-* 
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HAWAII AND THE LOTTERY. 


There is one phase of the Hawaiian question 
which should not be overlooked, whatever the 
policy pursued by our government toward that 
country may be. 

Commissioner Blount in one of his despatches 
to the Secretary of State has said that Minister 
Stevens, when told by members of the late Queen 
Liliuokalani’s Government that she had signed the 
Lottery Bill, replied with much warmth, “This 
action must be construed as an attack on the 
American people!” 

Mr. Blount evidently thinks that Minister Stevens 
should not have made such a speech. Politicians | 
may differ as to that, but whether it was wise or 
hasty, well-judged or undiplomatic, it was true, and 
it may be true again unless, in the adjustment of 
our relations with Hawaii, the lottery is taken into 
account. 

The lottery was a potent cause of the Hawaiian 
revolution. It is the same old lottery, the same 
determined gang of swindlers, who, dispossessed 
by the uprising of the honest people of Louisiana; 
beaten in their attack on the honor and welfare 
of the new state of North Dakota; driven in the 
very hour of their triumph from Hawaii by the fall 
of the monarchy, that are now quartered in Hon- 
duras. There, by advertisements in American 
papers cunningly devised to outwit the law, they 
are endeavoring to draw American dollars in 
return for their lying bits of white paper. 

They arranged to convert Honolulu into an 
American Monte Carlo. It was not the money of 
Kanakas they were after, but the money of Amer- 
ican wage-earners. Their wicked game was beaten, 
and it should stay beaten. 

Whether Hawaii remains Hawaiian or becomes 
American, whether it is the seat of royalty or the 
home of democracy, it must be prevailed on to 
spare us the evil of the lottery. 
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IDENTITY. 


An Irish gentleman, walking up a staircase which 
had a mirror at the top, bowed to himself, thinking 
that his reflected image was an acquaintance. 

“T wonder,” said he to the friend with him, “who 
that seedy-looking fellow is? I have seen his face 
somewhere.” 

His friend laughed, but had not the heart to tell 
him of his mistake. A man may not know his own 
face, and may forget also the faces of other people. 
Sometimes a strange face is thought to be that of 
an acquaintance. A story of mistaken identity is 
told in an English novel as follows: 

While Scott of the Heavy Dragoons, and also a 
member of Parliament, was coming out of his club 
one day, he was stopped by a gentleman with a 
hearty salutation. Scott thought he recognized 
him, and taking his arm, walked down toward the 
Parliament House in the most friendly manner. 
They discussed mutual friends and India and 
Paris, and agreed to dine together the next day. 

At the foot of the street they got into a trifling 
dispute on recruiting in the army. 

“You thought differently at Malta, though,” said 
the gentleman. 
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“Not in Malta! 
other!” 


Why, it was there we knew each 


Then abruptly stopping and looking up in Scott’s | 


face, the man exclaimed, “‘Never saw you before!” 
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and turning on his heel, vanished. Scott never | — 


saw him again, and never found out who he was, 
or for whom he himself had been taken. He felt 


sure while in his society that he knew him, but 


could not remember his name. 





A Beautiful Cift! 
To Companion Subscribers. 


“Sweet Charity’’—the striking picture 
by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- 
ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 


It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire during the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 


It is a bright, strong picture, charming 
in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 





TEXAN HOSPITALITY. 
“The latch-string hangs out,” expressed the hos- 


| pitality of the Southern frontier, in the days “‘before 


| 


the war.” If a traveller rode up before the fence 
that separated the log cabin from the road, he was 
greeted by, “Light, stranger, ’light!”” Without this 
salutation no one dismounted; but it was rarely 
withheld. Mr. Williams, in his recent book, “Sam 
Houston,” thus describes the impulse of hospitality, 
which made every traveller a guest, during the 


-early settlement of Texas: 





“Malta!” roared Scott. “I never was in Malta | 
in my life.” | 





The traveller who rode up to the front fence was 
instantly invited to alight. His horse was staked 
out or hobbled to feed on the prairie grass, and the 
visitor sat down to exchange the news with his host. 
The coffee-mill was set going, if there were any of 
the oe enya grains in the house, and the hopper in 
the hollow log to grinding the corn. The venison 
or bear meat was put on t 
baked. 

After the meal and the evening pipe, the visitor 
stretched himself on a buffalo robe on the floor 
with the members of the family, and slept the sleep 
of health and fatigue. Inthe morning the r 


e coals, and the ash-cake 


pail non 
| Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
| Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50 cts. and 6). ( Adv. 
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or any other by yoy: instantly and per- 
fectly repaired by use of Red Cross Rubber 
Tissue. A large sheet by mail, 25 cents. 
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to any inquiry as to the charge was, “You can pay 
me by omens again.” 

The story that a certain hospitable settler used to 
waylay travellers on the road, and compel them to 
visit him at the muzzle of a double-barrelled shot- 

n, was only a humorous ——, of the 
nstinct for hospitality which characterized the 
community. 

The visitor was a living newspaper, who brought 
the only news obtainable, and was a welcome 
relief to the monotony and loneliness of the wilder- 
ness. 


FRANK CONFESSION. 


Robert Chambers, the large-hearted and honest 
publisher, one night appeared at his club, after a 
short absence, and there delighted at least one 
member—J. C. Jeaffreson—by a deliciously frank 
expression of opinion. Jeaffreson began the con- 
versation by asking: 


: “What have you been doing since I saw you 
ast?” 

“I have joost been spending the time in Scotland 
with my ain people, and for my diversion I have 
been reading yet again Scott’s novels. 1 went 
deliberately through the whole lot o’ them. What 
do you think of a mon o’ my years spending the 

ater part of the long holidays in sic a — “4 

“Tt was in that way that I first made acquaintance 
with the Waverley novels,” was tie enthusiastic 
reply, “in a broiling hot summer and autumn. How 
you must have enjoyed yourself!” 

“Weel, weel, I canna say,” returned the Scottish 
publisher and man of letters. Then he looked 
warily up and down the room to make sure of not 
a by any brother Scotsman, and con- 

nued: 

“T canna say I enjoyed the buiks so much as I 
did in my younger time. I would not say it aloud 
in Adinbro, but weel you believe me when I say 
that Sir Walter isn’t what he used to be to me? To 
tale you the truth,” he added, lowering his voice 
almost to a whisper, “to tale you the truth, I found 
him rather prosy! Ay, but dinna be laughing, or 
the lads there will be asking what I said to you. It 
is the truth that I tale you; I moost conface I fund 
him at times a leetle prosy !” 


EVOLUTION AND PARTRIDGES. 


A striking example of the effects of environment 
and changed conditions of life upon the forms of 
animals is furnished by a species of partridge 
living in the Canary Islands. About four hundred 
years ago the Spaniards introduced the red-legged 
partridge from Europe into these islands, and the 
bird has continued to flourish there; but, as recent 
examination proves, it has undergone modifications 


which it lives. 


Its back has turned from russet-color to gray. 
This looks like a case of protective coloration, 
since the bird passes its life amid gray volcanic 


rocks. 

Then its beak has become one-fourth longer and 
thicker than that of its ancestors and of its Euro- 
— relatives, and its legs also have increased in 

ength and grown stouter. 

ese changes are exactly such as were needed 
to suit it to the life that it is now compelled to lead 
amid the rocks and on the mountain-sides of the 
islands, where a more vigorous Fn nay develop- 
ment is required than was needed upon the plains 
of England and France. 

As has been remarked, if such changes can be 
wrought by nature in the animal form in four hun- 
dred years, what might not have been accomplished 
in four hundred centuries? 


A MAN with a troublesome memory says that 
whenever he is down in the village and feels as if 
his wife had told him to get something, h 
eae: and nine times out of ten he hits the 
mark. 
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For the Companion. 
AN ALI BABA OF THE SEA. 


About thirty years ago, having concluded some 
business which had detained me in Jamaica, I 
was anxious to return to New York, and began 
to look about for a suitable vessel in which to 
take passage. There were several ships among 
the crowd of craft then lying in the harbor of 
Port Royal that had nearly completed their 
lading, and would be sailing for home within a 
few days. I visited them each in turn to inspect 
their accommodations, and finally engaged a 
cabin in a smart little barque belonging to Bristol, 
called the Chocolate Girl. 

This vessel was by far the cleanest of the several 
that | boarded. Her cuddy was a plain but 
comfortable interior; her sleeping-berths, though 
mere boxes, were snug enough little sea-bedrooms, 
and her skipper seemed a pleasant sort of man to 
be associated with in a voyage that might run 
into several weeks. He was of a type that little 
accorded with the traditional Bristol West India- 
man of those days; a mild-mannered North 
Countryman, rejoicing in the singular name of 
Rhumbold. 

There was a week to the date of departure of 
the Chocolate Giri at the time of my booking my 
passage, and I arranged, as a matter of conven- 
ience, to sleep and live on board the barque till 
she was ready to go to sea. 

She lay moored to one of the busiest lengths of 
quay in the port, and I found amusement for 
hours in leaning over the rail and watching the 
bustling scene of blacks, in striped colored shirts 
and broad-brimmed sun-hats, rolling barrels of 
rum and molasses across the wharf from the 
large store sheds opposite; sailors swaying the 
freight down into the hold with hoarse cries and 
forecastle choruses; lumbering wagons drawn by 
double-yoked teams of oxen; hurrying figures of 
brokers and shippers, mates and skippers, agents 
and consignees, coming and going, full of the 
agitation of business. 

Always there was a cloudless tropic sky above, 
and an atmosphere forever redolent of the spice 
grove, the coffee-plantation and the tobacco-field. 

It was the morning of the day on which we 
were to sail, and the last batch of the cargo was 
being swung through the yawning hatch. I was 
pacing the quarter-deck, chatting with Captain 
Rhumbold, when I observed a tall, dark man, 
clad in. a gaudy pyjama suit and flapping som- 
brero, regarding us intently from the wharf. 

The Blue Peter—signal of early departure— 
fluttered from our foremast-head, and I noticed 
his eyes travel from the flag to our figures and 
over the hull of the Chocolate Girl, as though 
mentally measuring her height of side. 

On seeing that I was watching him he stepped 
across the short plank laid betwixt the gangway 
and the quay, and came aft to where we were 
pacing. 

‘I beg your pardon, sare,’’ said he, addressing 
the captain in very poor English, but with an 
accent which pronounced him a Spaniard. ‘Are 
you the commander ?”’ 

“T am, sir,’’ responded Rhumbold, coming to a 
stand. 

‘You are bound to New York ?” 

“Direct, sir. Once let us get clear of the 
Wind’ard Passage, and our bowsprit ‘ll be 
making a bee-line for Sandy Hook.”’ 

‘“Captain,”’ said the Spaniard, ‘‘do you know 
where the port of Dame Marie is ?”’ 

“Why,” answered Rhumbold, ‘aint it on the 
westernmost side of the Island of Haiti ?”’ 

The tall, dark man nodded vehemently. 

“Well, what of it ?’’ inquired the skipper. 

“Why, it was scarcely one leedie bit out of 
your course, and you have still plenty of room 
below,’ said he, pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the main-hatch. ‘I have feefty 
cases of—of—tobacco that I want shipped over to 
Dame Marie. If you will take them I pays you 
twenty dollar apiece.” 

Rhumbold seemed to “shang in the wind.” His 
expression showed that he considered the offer a 
liberal one, and was disposed to close with it. 

“After all,’ said he, reflectively, ‘it is not 
much out of our road, and with anything of a 
wind—are the cases all ready to come aboard at 
once, sir ?”’ 

‘They shall be here in one hour,’ answered the 
Spaniard. ; 

‘Very well, sefior. You may send them along. 
I'll carry them for you.” 

“There is one thing,” said the Spaniard, ‘the 
tobacco is of a very delicate kind, and to preserve 
the flavor of the leaf needs that the air should get 
to it. There are holes in the lids of the cases, but 
that is not enough. Vill you object to have the 
hatch open ?”’ 

I thought this queer, and stared at the man. 
Tobacco requiring air was a novelty to me. 
Rhumbold, however, seemed to find nothing out 
of the common in the request, and answered that he 
had no possible objection to leave the hatchway 
uncovered, the run being short, and the weather 





announced breakfast, and I left the two men | 
| horizon, were clad with myriads of stars. 


talking and went into the cuddy. 

The skipper came in ten minutes afterward. 
He said the Spaniard, whose name was Don 
Bazarillo, was going as a passenger with us to 
Dame Marie. 

“It’s a good morning’s work,”’ said he. “A 
thousand dollars for carrying fifty cases a few 
hundred miles! Why, the man might have got it 
done for a quarter the money, though it wasn’t 
my business to tell him so.” 

After breakfast I went ashore to make some 
final purchases, and stretch my legs for the last 
time before a long spell of shipboard. When I 
returned to the Chocolate Girl I found a couple 


of big ox-wagons on the quay alongside, out of | 
which the sailors were hoisting large whitewood | 


cases, and stowing them in the hold nearly flush 
with the hatch coamings. 

The tall Spaniaid superintended the business of 
loading with the utmost solicitude, calling to the 
seamen to handle the chests carefully, to stow 
them with their lids uppermost that the air might 
get to the perforations, and the like. 

By noon the last of them had been swung 
below. The hatch was left open, though the 
covering battens were placed in readiness to clap 
over the gaping aperture should it come on 
stormy weather. 

At four o’clock, the tide rising, the shore fasts 
were let go, and a cloud of canvas to her royals, 


likely to hold fine. At this point the steward | 





the barque went slowly gliding over the calm 





The Stowaway 
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The night came down gloriously fine and clear, | deck again. followed by several sailors, one of 

The | of hasty labor served to lift the battens into their 
atmosphere in the cuddy was stifling, and as soon | places and secure them by means of the iron bars 
leaving Captain Rhumbold and Don Bazarillo to | with the boatswain and a huge, burly seaman at 
play a game of chess when the cloth had been | his heels, came onto the poop again. 

The surface of the still water was luminous | with me. Boatswain—Ringwell, follow me, too.’’ 
with phosphorescence. The sails mounted motion- | The four vanished down the companionway. I 
above the crosstrees. Abeam a solitary glimmer-| could see what passed. Seated at the table 
ing point of light indicated the whereabouts of | immediately beneath, a chess-board between 

Our decks were in deep shadow, save where a | their elbows, were Rhumbold and the Don. 
few rays fell slantwise through the caboose door, The mate, the boatswain, the stowaway and 
from the binnacle lamp. I could just make out | and stood together at the head of the table, the 
the shady figures of a group of sailors upon the | two men surveying them with a stare of astonish- 
murmuring notes. I was talking to the mate, | “Well, Mr. Leroyd,”’ said the skipper, ‘‘what’s 
when he suddenly broke off in what he was| the meaning of this intrusion? Who is that 

‘“Isn’t that a man rising out of the main- | “A stowaway, sir, who has just discovered 
hatch ?” | himself to tell us that the barque’s hold is full of 
the vessel I beheld the vague outline of a man| I saw Don Bazarillo turn pale in the lamplight, 
should have supposed him one of the crew who| ‘Now, my man,”’ said the mate to the stow- 
had wandered aft, but the mate, with the keen | away, “speak up, and tell the captain your 

| 

‘‘Main-deck there!’’ he called, ‘“‘who’s that} The fellow came forward and repeated his 

Rhumbold listened with a blank face of 
astonishment. ° 
‘Is this true, sir?’’ said he, turning to the 
‘“‘Carambo!”’ he muttered, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘Yes, there are feefty men below in 
‘Seize that man and lock him up in his berth!” 
cried the captain. 
laid hold of the Don and dragged him out of the 
sphere of the skylight frame. The skipper 
‘*What is to be done, Mr. Leroyd ?”’ said he. 
**] have it, sir,”’ cried the mate; ‘‘send a boat to 
“A good suggestion!” cried Rhumbold. ‘Get 
a boat lowered at once, and go you in her, Mr. 
the arms’ chest up, call all hands and serve them 
with weapons.”’ 
News of the extraordinary discovery had already 
gone forward, and all the crew were assembled 
boat, with four men beside the officer, was on the 
way toward the schooner. 
and the seamen assembled near the main hatch 
and armed with muskets and hangers. " The 
battle-ship. 
The quarter-boat was absent nearly an hour. 


although dark. The heavens, from zenith to | them bearing a lighted lantern. A few minutes 
as supper was finished I returned to the deck, | designed to clamp them; and then Mr. Leroyd, 
removed. ‘“‘Now,”’ said he to the stowaway, “‘come below 
less and pallid till they melted into the gloom | stepped to the open skylight, through which I 
the becalmed schooner. them, cigars in mouth and tumblers of spirits at 
and a little sheen flared through the skylight and | the seaman, came down the ladder in single file 
forecastle, and their voices came along in low, | ment. 
saying, and whispered : | man ?”’ 
In the deep dusk which lay upon the waist of | men.” 
standing beside the coamings of the open hatch. I | and half-rise. 
instincts of a seafarer, knew better. yarn.”’ 
prowling about alongside the main-hatch ?”” | story. 
Spaniard when the stowaway had made an end. 
your hold.” 
The boatswain and the huge seaman, Kingwell, 
looked around as though at a loss. 
the man-of-war schooner, asking for assistance." 
Leroyd, to tell them the story. Boatswain, get 
The little party of them came up to the poop. 
on the forecastle. In a few moments a quarter- 
Several lanterns had been got up and lighted, 
scene was like that of the deck of some olden-day 
Then I heard a sound of oars, and through the 


telis his Story. 





No answer was returned, but the man came 
silently along the deck, mounted the poop ladder 
and stood before us; a tall, gaunt scarecrow of 
an object, as the feeble light showed. 

‘*Who are you?”’ asked Mr. Leroyd. 

‘Hist, sir!’’ he answered, in an agitated voice; 
“the ship’s hold is full of men!”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?’ exclaimed the officer, 
| in a voice deep with astonishment. 
| «Why, sir,” he began, speaking hurriedly, 
| with agitation. ‘I stowed myself away down in 
the bends of the ship, clear as glass, with occa-| the hold before daylight this morning, wanting 
sional shadowy shapes sneaking through it far | badly to get back to New York, and having no 
down, or rising alongside till they assumed the money to pay my passage, nor being able to get a 
proportions of sharks. | berth. I reckoned all the cargo was aboard, but 

We were not the sole occupants of the oily | presently I heard more goods lowered through 
stretch of Antillean sea. Right abeam, to sea-| the hatch, and by the faint light that came below, 
ward, about a mile and a half off, lay a large, | saw them stowing a lot of white wooden chests on 
rakish schooner. I should have strongly mis- | top of the freight.’ 
trusted this craft but for the St. George’s cross “Well, what then ?’’ said Mr. Leroyd, as the 
hanging from her peak, and that indescribable | man paused. 
look of trimness which always pronounces the| ‘This, sir—about half an hour ago I crept out 
British war vessel. of my hiding-place to rummage about and try 

Her hull was long and low and black, and I | whether I could discover any provisions, feeling 
would warrant she was originally built to carry | sharp set. The hatch was open, and I could see 
slaves through the Middle Passage, or to prey | the stars shining, by which I knew that it was 
upon peaceable merchantmen. When the lower | night-time.- As I was crawling quietly over the 
limb of the sun was just awash upon the hazy | wooden cases I suddenly caught a voice right 
horizon, she hauled her flag down, thus uncon- | under me, speaking some words very softly in a 
sciously establishing her character by this trick | tongue which I allow was Spanish. Another 
of naval routine. voice answered, and then a third voice said 

Her wide wings of white canvas gleamed like | ‘Hist!’ and all became silent again. 
mother-of-pearl in the ruddy radiance, and so still| ‘I couldn’t fancy where the voices came from 
was the air that I heard the clear, sharp tinkle of until all on a sudden I heard a creaking in one of 
her bell, chiming the hour of eight, stealing | the cases, and then I reckoned they were full of 
across the ice-smooth surface of the water. | men, and thought I’d best let on at once, spite of 

It presently occurred to me that Don Bazarillo | being discovered myself.”’ 
watched the schooner with a good deal of anxiety. A gleam of intelligence broke in upon my brain 
It may be that he noticed I was observing his | as though the whole plot had been revealed to me. 
studied regard of her, for he came across to me as “Mr. Leroyd,”’ I cried, ‘I see it all, sir! Those 
I leaned against the rail, and said: cases of Don Bazarillo’s contain, not tobacco, but 

“Do you know what sheep that is ?”’ pirates, sir, here to seize the barque. Everything 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, ‘“‘but I dare say Mr. | points to it; the Spaniard’s anxiety about yonder 
Leroyd, the mate, can tell you.” | man-of-war; his stipulation that the hatch should 

The officer sauntered past at that moment, and | be left open, in order, undoubtedly, that the 
the Spaniard called to him, ‘‘Meester Leroyd, can | rascals below might be free to rise up at some 
you tell me what schooner that is out there ?”’ given signal; his anxiety, too, about the stowage 

“Why, yes, sir,’ he answered, ‘if I’m not! of the boxes.” 
mistaken that’s the Royalist, returning from a) ‘You are right!”’ cried the mate. 


waters of the harbor. The wind blew a light 
breeze off the land, but it briskened a trifle 
outside, and by sundown we were abreast of 
Yallah’s Point, some ten leagues to the eastward 
of Kingston. 

The sun sank into the sea on our right, red and 
rayless as a huge Chinese lantern burning in a 
mist. We were about six miles from the coast, 
which shelved away and melted out in the blue 
distance. The wind expired in a sudden hot 
puff, and the water fell stark calm, brimming to 








‘Stay here 


cruise to leeward. She left Port Royal about till I return,’’ added he to the stowaway. ‘We 
three weeks ago to look after a little felucca that’s | must clap the hatch cover on at once.”’ 

He ran down the poop ladder and hurried 
forward. A moment later he came along the 


been giving a lot of trouble to the merchantmen 
in the neighborhood of the Virgin Islands.”’ 


gloom made out four boats approaching us. 
They came alongside, and I saw that three of 
them were full of men. 

Leroyd, followed by a naval officer in a long 
boat-cloak, stepped aboard, Rhumbold receiving 
them at the gangway. After a short talk the 
officer called down an order, and almost directly 
our decks were filled with a crowd of men-of- 
warsmen, armed to the teeth. 

‘Now, sir,’’ said the lieutenant to the skipper, 
‘please order your men to raise that hatch 
cover.”’ At the same time he commanded his 
men to surround the space. 

When the aperture was laid bare by some 
half-dozen seamen, the officer gave another sharp 
order, and his men brought their muskets up to 
the “ready” position. He then drew his sword 
and sprang down onto the whitewood cases, 
which came within a couple of feet of the 
coverings. 

“Inside there!’’ cried he, pounding with his 
foot. ‘Come out, d’ye hear?” 

The lids of several of the boxes were raised a 
few inches, and let drop again. But their occu- 
pants had seen enough; they knew that they 
were discovered. There were muffled cries in 
Spanish; and then the cases seemed literally to 
pour out men. They scrambled pell-mell, in 
wild confusion, with the naval officer springing 
back again to get away from them. 

They were a ferocious-looking band of despera- 
does, and my heart beat quick when I caught the 
gleam of arms amongst them. I was sure that 
there was to be bloodshed. But when they saw 
the levelled muskets of the men-of-warsmen 
hedging them in they hesitated, talking among 
themselves in short, fierce, unintelligible sentences, 
as though debating what they should do. 

The lieutenant shouted out something to them 
in Spanish, which I afterward understood was a 
command to surrender. On this there was a 
hurried rush to gain the deck, but pent up as the 
fellows were between the hatch-coamings, with no 
firmer footing than the edges of the empty cases 
they had just crept out of, they were in a poor 
situation to offer resistance. 

A short scuffle ensued; there was a good deal 
of clashing of steel, and a pistol or two was 
exploded, but nobody seemed to be hurt. Then 
the pirates, finding themselves overmastered, gave 
} in; and after being disarmed were marched to 
| the gangway, there to embark in the boats and be 
carried on board the schooner. 
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After the last of the villains had gone over the 
side we examined the cases by the aid of the 
lantern light. They were so constructed that a 
man could crouch in them, although in a posture 
which must have been far from comfortable. 
The lids were so contrived as to fasten on the 
inside, and in each of the chests was a small 
supply of food and drink. 

Captain Rhumbold sent a couple of seamen to 
bring up Don Bazarillo, the organizer of this 
villainous little plot for seizing the barque and 
converting her into a pirate. The Don was first 
of all led to the main hatch, where the captain 
pointed in silence to the empty cases, on which 
the Spaniard muttered execrations in his own 
tongue. He was then bundled to the side, and 
thrust over into one of the boats. 

The naval officer lingered for a little while, 
talking with the skipper and asking questions. 
He then ordered all his men over the side, shook 

. hands with Rhumbold, congratulated us upon 
our narrow escape and hoped we should have a 
pleasant voyage. The pirates were dealt with 
summarily by the British authorities. 

“I think, captain,’ said I, when the lieutenant 
had gone, “that the unfortunate stowaway 
deserves a word of commendation for his prompt- 
itude and presence of mind in this matter.”’ 

‘“‘He shall have what will please him better 
than all my praise,’”’ answered the skipper. ‘I 
will give the fellow a free passage to New York.” 

HERBERT RUSSELL. 
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SPIDERS SPINNING. 


A writer in La Nature gives some account of 
work done by spiders. He shows what appliances 
they have for use in spinning, by drawings of 
different forms of spinnerets. The observations 
upon the manner of production of the thread will 
help naturalists in their study of these insects. 

The thread is formed only on its exit from the 
insect’s body. As soon as the paste reaches the 
air it dries and becomes solid. Before its exit 
from the animal’s body the soft matter has no 
form. The spider expels it through two or three 
pairs of spinnerets that are situated at the lower 
part of the abdomen. The extremity of the 
spinnerets contains numerous small apertures, 
and to each of these corresponds a very small 
open tube. 

It is through these tubes that the pasty matter 
makes its exit. These various jets, still soft, 
unite and form but a single filament—the spider’s 
thread. This thread is therefore made up of a 
large number of threads. 
We may judge of the slen- 
derness of the latter when 
we consider that the com- 
pound thread itself is the 
emblem of tenuity. 

Sometimes the spider is 
provided only with a sort 
of gland which produces 
merely a species of thread, 
and sometimes it is provided 
with several glands which 
furnish threads whose te- 
nacity, tenuity and elastic- 
ity differ. Imagine a cow 
that gave various kinds of 
milk more or less rich in 
butter or caseous matter! 

The role of the spider is 
not limited to the produc- 
tion of the raw material; 
like a skilful spinner, it 
finishes and polishes the 
crude thread and renders it 
regular, and then directs the filament thus 
prepared in order to form the net or web, or 
whatever you wish to call it. It draws every- 
thing from its own resources; for it neither 
hemp nor flax is sown; it is both a spinning and 
weaving-machine; it carries with it the raw 
material, the mechanism and the machinist. 

The extremities of its feet are true combs, some 
having fine and close teeth, and others strong and 











distant ones. It is interesting to see it at work, 
turning aside the thread with one leg or guiding 
it through the teeth, just as a woman, comb in 
hand, makes furrows in her hair when she is 
dressing it. 

The spinnerets are not all grouped in the same 
way. Some are arranged in bundles and others 
in clusters. 
this that the thread has not the same qualities in 





It is quite natural to conclude from | 


elasticity and flexibility must vary with its form, 
that is to say, according as it is more or less 
dense or more or less twisted. 


- * 
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For the Companion. 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The right use of time is destiny; our habits 


mold our lives, and build the spiritual structures | 


that we are and are to be. Fortunate are those 
who carry in the unfading imagination happy 
pictures of home life; of cheerful associations 
with hearts that were good and true. 


even when 
Gone, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

New home recreations come with the new and | 
changing times, but the best of the old pastimes | 
live, and change their form without changing 
their character. The pyramids of Egypt and the 
colossal temples of Moab sink in sand, but the 
stories of Joseph and Ruth live on and reveal 
themselves in new forms. The more intricate 


games of to-day are but the old riddles, like the | 


Sphynx’s or Samson’s, in the process of accre- 
tion and evolution. 


Driftwood.—The delightful requisite for fireside | 


games is an open fire. This has been regained to 


New England houses by placing in the home- | 
room an old-fashioned fireplace or Franklin stove | 
for the burning of driftwood. The demand for | 


driftwood has become so great in Boston that it is 
a business to manufacture it. 
the red settle of the old New England farms 
reappears in the large furniture stores. 
the settle and tell stories by the driftwood fire, as 
in the old days of the ship towns, has again 
become a favorite pastime. 

Perhaps some readers in the prairie states may 
ask, ‘‘What is driftwood ?’’ It is such fragments 
of wood found on the ocean coast as humble 
fisher people used to collect for their winter fires. 
One imagines it to be the wreck of ships, but this | 
is seldom the case. 


It is principally wood of old and abandoned | One of the guessers is sent from the room, | 


boats, of ship yards and lumber yards, and of all 
kinds of wood stuff that drifts from one place to 
another until it finds a lodgment on the coast. 
It has been soaked in salt water before becoming 
dry and seasoned, so that it burns with an intense | 
lustre and with peculiar tints; and also, as people | 
imagine, with a peculiar meaning. To the story- 
tellers on Halloween or holiday eves it is ghost- | 
wood. 

When one on the New England or South 
Atlantic coast says, ‘I will tell you a tale by the | 
driftwood fire,” that one is quite sure to find open 
ears. He promises the atmosphere for the story. 

Andover House Educational Amusements.—It 
has been my good fortune to attend some of the 
meetings held by the Emerson Club connected 
with the Andover House in Boston, and I never 
met a society more prolific in a high order of 
happy educational amusements. The club is 
composed of working people with literary tastes, 
who have grasped the idea that education belongs 
to the whole of life, and that opportunity is 
bounded by no decade. Let us glance at some of 
their educational amusements : 


After a coach ride to Concord, Massachusetts, | 
the scene of the beginning of the Revolution and | 


of the literary retirement of Emerson, Alcott and 
Thoreau, each member of the club was asked to 
state, at the next regular meeting, what had most 


place. The result seemed to be that simplicity of 
character and the beauty and duty of simple 
living had made the greatest impression where 


he embattl’d farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Another evening of educational amusement in 
the club was derived from answers to the question, 
‘What book, except the Bible, has made the 
greatest impression on your life ?”’ 

Story-telling lectures to working boys, by 
popular writers and teachers, have been a cheerful 
feature of this work. For example: The story of 
an old street in a leading city, with legends, 
traditions and descriptions of historic landmarks, 
would be really a history of that city, and yet 
would be made an entertainment, as arranged for 
here. After the story the boys would see that 


street in a new light, and be likely to read historic | 


books relating to it; a patriotic influence. 

The White City Party.—This should be com- 
posed in part of people who have been to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. These are ex- 
pected to answer the question, ‘‘What impressed 
you most in the White City?” Some may 
answer that they were most impressed by the 
beauty of the architecture, or the wonders of the 
creative imagination, or the new electrical world, 
or the serious deportment of the crowds; others, 
the Court of Honor at night, or the house of the 
Philadelphia Building Association, which stands 
for one hundred and seventy-two thousand houses 
built on the codperative plan for working people 
in Philadelphia; or the Ferris Wheel. 

But many of the answers will be a surprise, 


and excite an eager curiosity for a minute descrip- | 


tion of the thing selected. In many cases the 
descriptions may be very interesting. Where it 
can be done, pictures may be shown to illustrate 
these narratives. 

The Conservatory Statuary.—Pupils who have 
seen the famous exhibitions of living statuary at 
the New England Conservatory of Music in 


these various cases, and that its diameter, tenacity, | Boston, or in the schools of dramatic art and 


The 
pastimes of home are a sacred influence in life, 


In the East, also, | 


To sit on 


expression in the same city, are to be found in all | 
parts of the country. 
arrange tableaux of classical art, illustrating both 
ancient sculpture and mythology. 

Among the beautiful things which may be 
suggested in this connection is the statue of 
Winged Victory ; the Fall of the Statue of Concord 

| on the steps of the Capitol, on the approach of an 


invading army, with imitation of martial music in | 
the distance; tableaux illustrative of Tennyson’s | 
Longfellow’s “‘Night”’ | 


“Dream of Fair Women ;”’ 
—a moving tableau of a black figure crowned 
with stars : 
I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through the marble ha 
Tableaux illustrative of ren ghost stories 
| and wonder tales may also be given. 
The tableaux illustrations of the “‘Dream of 
Fair Women’”’ have been among the most effective 
produced by Boston schools. Dickens and 
Thackeray carnivals, at the latter of which a 
George Washington in living effigy was made to | 


appear on a living horse in the great Mechanics | concert: 


Hall, were also effective. 

Tableaux with interpretative music are as | 
delightful as refined. In this way all the heroes 
| and heroines of popular song may be made to 
| appear to the instrumental music of the song, as 
| “Highland Mary,” ‘“Juanita,”’ “The Rose of 
| Allandale,” the wife of “Douglas, Tender and 
True.”” The Liberty Horns in the overture of 
‘William Tell’’ may be represented in Alpine 
| Mountaineers; and the chorus, “Bow Down 


central figure. 

These are very suitable for presentation in a 
| large hall, and with such opportunity in the last 
named tableau, the supposed Hebrew chorus 
should sing to the grand organ or powerful 
| orchestral music. 


| 


| ‘It”—A Puzzling Social Play.—The guessers | 


| in this play must be those only who have never 
seen it or been told the secret of it. The others 
| may act as players, and should keep the secret as 
long as possible. 

| while the company of players form by seating 
| themselves in a row, which may consist of boys, 
| girls, adults and old people. 

The guesser is to come in and ask each player 
| in turn, ‘‘What is it?’’ Now the “It’’ in this play 
| is always to be the person at the left hand of the 
| per son replying, and the last person is to answer, 
“It is nothing.” Thus, as the “It” is in one 
| case @ man, and in another case a woman, or boy 
og girl, the truthful answers of the players are 
| very contradictory. For example, the guesser 
says to the first person in the row: 

‘What is it ?”’ 

“Ask me questions.” 

“Ts it a man ?”’ 

“Yes."’ (A man sits at the player's left hand.) 

The guesser asks the next person the same 
questions : 

“Ts & 8 man? 

“No Oo. 

“Is it a woman ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“But,” 
it was a man.” 

“It was.”’ 

A third player, at whose left sits a child, 
correctly says that it is neither a man nor a 
woman. The guesser may ask where i¢ came 


” 


| be truthful, yet seemingly contradictory. 

The Poets’ Party.—This is a South American 
pastime. 
one, and in some parts of South America the 
children learn to talk very fluently and pictu- 
resquely, in rhyme, at their holiday and birthday 
parties. They are experts in giving impromptu 
toasts in rhyme. 





The Poets’ Party consists of impromptu rhyme- 
| sters. Each may assume the name of some 
| favorite poet, when the conversation will begin. 
All that is said must be in rhyme, and the 
| questions may be answered in rhyme. The 
| humor of the play consists of the evidences of 


* says the guesser, ‘‘the first player said | 


| Thine Ear, O Lord,’’ by Rossini, in magnificent | 
Hebrew tableaux, with the Prophet Moses as the | 





impressed him in connection with the historic from, how old it is, etc., and the answers may all | 


The Spanish language is a very musical | 





| confusion in the mind of the inexperienced in | 


| trying to find rhymes. 
| Rhyming dictionaries may be used. A young 


|rhythmic sense as to take the party 


a maiden effort : 

How do you do, Me, Brown? 
Hem, hem, hem, hem! 

Tepes a chair and ~ Sowa: : 

, hem, hem, hem! 

"Tis a 2 long while § since T see you, 
Hem, hem, he 

How does your wite and children do? 
Hem, hem, hem, her 

New Charade Words.—New avila for charades 
become popular each year, then familiar, then 
obsolete. One of the popular words of late has 
been Madagascar—madder-gas-car. The first 
syllable admits of a mad scene, or a studio scene 
with madder in the pigments. The administra- 
tion of gas in a supposed dental chair is amusing, 
and the last syllable may represent some ladies 
stopping a street-car. During their long farewells 
| the car is supposed to go on and leavethem. The 
| word admits of a variety of bright acting. 

The name of Horace Mann, the educator, is 
promising for a personal charade. It may be 
announced as “A poet, a description of the poet, 
and a teacher, all in an individual name.” The 
first scene may be supposed to take place on the 
Sabine farm of the Roman Horace. 





name of | 
‘Eliza the Cook,’’ accomplished the following, as | 


lady who had such an unpoetic mind and want of | 


may represent the giving of diplomas at school, 


Such will be able easily to | with an oration on education by Horace Mann. 


Parlor Concerts of the Songs of Longfellow.— 
| This is not difficult among musical people. The 
principal songs may be, ‘‘The Day is Done,” 
with Balfe’s strong, descriptive and beautiful 
music; “I Stood on the Bridge at Midnight,” 
with both of the popular interpretations; ‘‘The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,”’ and “Excelsior,” to 
which Hutchinson’s concert music will be accept- 
able; ‘Allah,’’ music by Chadwick; ‘Beware ;”’ 
“The Sea Hath its Pearls ;’’ ‘“The Psalm of Life,”’ 
and ‘‘Resignation.”’ 

“IT Stood on the Bridge at Midnight’’ had 
reference to the old West Boston bridge between 
Boston and Cambridge, which passes from 
Charles Street, Boston, to Cambridgeport. The 
present bridge occupies the same place, and still 
has wooden piers and rushing waters and ebbing 
tides. “The Building of the Ship’’ is a more 
| ambitious musical work, but the simple songs we 

|have named will be enough for an evening 
Longfellow’s ‘Michael Angelo,”’ read 
| to classical music, has been given in Boston as an 
evening entertainment. 
| A Merry-go-round for Children.—This evolu- 
tion from an old game is full of mirth. A row is 
formed, the children taking hold of hands. They 
are to imitate the movements of the leader. They 
begin to move to the following ditty, recited in 
monotone, with great emphasis on the italicised 
words : 


I put my right foot in, 

I put my /eft foot out, 

I give myself a shake, a shake, 

And turn myself about. 

| The class recites the ditty in action in harmony 

| with a leader, each putting out the right foot and 

| turning. But the leader changes the ditty from 
right foot to left foot, or right or left arm, and if 
any one makes a mistake and puts out the wrong 

| foot or arm, that player is to be turned out of the 

society in the following way, which is clearly 

indicated by the recitation : 


He put his left foot in, 
He put his right foot out, 
And we'll give him a shake, a shake, a shake, 
And then we'll turn him out. 
| The play goes on until all, or nearly all, have 
|made mistakes and are turned out. Those 
turned out become a committee to detect the 
mistakes of the others. If the players become too 
expert, the rhyme may be suddenly turned to the 
eyes: 


a shake, 


I shut my right eye in, 
I look my right eye out, etc, 


The leader may easily disconcert those who 
long remain in the class, by sudden changes in 
the rhyme. The imitation of the “shake, a 
shake, a shake,’ and the whirling about, is lively 
and amusing, and the turning out of those who 
make mistakes by giving them a shake is a frolic. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


<-> 
For the Companion. 
A NEW CHATELAINE, 


A most useful treasure to schoolgirls and busy 
women in these days of impossible pockets is a 
chatelaine made as follows : 

One half-yard of ribbon two inches broad is 
hemmed at both ends with a half-inch hem. The 
two hems are then laid one on the other and the 
doubled ribbon folded 
nearly—but not quite 
—in half, the hems 
being allowed to pro- 
ject; between the two 
thicknesses of the hem- 
med sides a folded 
chamois or piece of 
kid is laid ; this should 
be eight inches long 
and a shade less than 
two wide. Itis folded 
exactly in half, as if 
you intended to make 
a bag four inches long. 

This bag is fastened 
in place by two rows 
of stitching which run 
its full length, catch- 
ing together both folds 
of the leather and the 
two folds of the rib- 
bon between which it 
lies. The rows should 
each lie about three- 
eighths of an inch 
from the edges. 

The four selvedges are then neatly over-seamed, 
and when you add a ribbon loop attached by the 
ends to the back side of the top, your chatelaine 
is finished, though you must still sew or pin to 
the centre of the loop one of the pins which come 
for hanging curtains to rings—the hook part of 
this pin is to pass through the belt of the wearer. 

This little convenience is used to carry pencils 
and fountain pen in the stitched pockets of one 
side, while the case of the other side holds a tiny 
blank book for memoranda, accounts and 80 on. 

The bag may be made of any dimensions and 
used to carry much heavier burdens. It may be 
of plain and old ribbon, or made from gay new 
ribbons, and rich with all the decoration you 
have time to bestow upon it. The most useful 
one, suited to any costume and to every-day wear, 
is made of black watered ribbon, with initials in 
jet beads. The best kid for the pencil pockets is 











The whole | 


that cut from the wrists of the long gloves you 
have cast aside. A. R. Ramsey. 
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For the Companion. 


“FOR MINE OWN SAKE.” 


“For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger . 
‘or mine 


For mine own sake, even own sake, will I 
do it.’’—Isaiah xlviii. 9—11. 
“For my name’s sake will I defer 
Mine anger,” sa! ° 
For His name’s sake, for His own sake, 
Still ances 
In kingly patience, He 
Doth silent wait as then, 
Doth silent wait, and silent watch, 
This lord and King of men. 
“For my name’s sake, for mine own sake:” 
Oh wise and subtle eqooes 
That leadeth us, that s eweth us, 
The th ry that we might reach ; 
That height of heights, where Love enthroned, 


the soul, 
uides the impulse and the will 
sure and sweet control. 


Reigns sovere 
And 
Wit 
For our own sake, for our soul’s sake, 
Like Him we may defer 
The scathe of even righteous wrath, 
The tumult and the stir 
of angry judgments as they rise, 
And, silently and still, 
Keep watch and word with Him to guide 
The impulse and the will. 
NORA PERRY. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BELL STRUCK ONE. 


No greater misfortune can happen to a wrong- 
doer than to go undetected and unpunished. The 
divine dictum, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out,’’ utters a law so universal, and so entirely 
for the best, that the transgressor who escapes it 
seems iike a providential outcast. Cain branded 
is safer than Ephraim let alone. - 

A few years ago the inhabitants of a town in 
Connecticut were disturbed by the frequent depre- 
dations of a midnight thief. Goods and money 
were missed, and usually an open door or window 
in the morning showed how the burglar had 
come and gone; but no vigilance sufficed to direct 
suspicion or guard threatened property. 

One night the bell in the steeple of the village 
church (there was no town clock) suddenly rang 
—one stroke. The sound awoke a man who was 
a light sleeper, and he sprang out of bed and 
looked out. 

The moon at that moment slipped from behind 
a cloud, and he saw a person with a bundle steal 
out of the village store and creep away. 

Some peculiarity of movement or appearance 
made him mistrust who it was; and sure at least 
that something was wrong, he made haste to 
rouse his nearest neighbors. 

More than one had already been awakened by 
the strange stroke of the bell, and soon pursuers 
were on the track of the thief. He was caught, 
and was afterward tried and convicted, and served 
three years in the state prison. 

He was a boy seventeen years old, who a year 
or two before had run away from his home and 
his widowed mother, and had not been seen or 
heard from since his disappearance. 

Wandering habits and bad company had done 
their worst to train the fatherless youth to a life 
of crime. But with that solemn, midnight stroke 
of the church bell his evil life came to an end. 

At the expiration of his sentence he returned to 
his native village, where his sorrowing but faithful 
mother welcomed him, and friends were found 
magnanimous enough to extend to him a helping 
hand. 

At twenty he began the world with a determi- 
nation to be a man. So far he has succeeded 
nobly. His past is forgiven, if not forgotten, and 
his future is full of promise. 

There is no mystery in the story of that sudden 
midnight bell-note. There had been a funeral the 
day before, and the sexton who tolled the church 
bell left it inverted, or poised yoke-downward in 
the steeple. It finally fell to its natural position 
by its own weight, and struck one. 

Was the sound less impressive because so 
easily explained? It was a voice of mercy to one 
human soul. 
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SAVED. 


One of those strange chances which afterward 
seem to have been the design of Providence, 
occurred years ago at Christ Church, in Gardiner, 
Maine. Late at night the building was struck by 
lightning, and one point of the roof was soon in a 
blaze. Every one within a possible radius rushed 
to the rescue, but no one could scale the height, 
and it seemed as if the church must go. 

Suddenly a young man who had been a sailor, 
and who bore no enviable reputation in the 
neighborhood, appeared on the roof. Water was 
raised to him in buckets by the men below, and, 
agile as a cat, he ran about dashing it upon the 
flames. He worked with a will, and at length 
began chopping away at the roof timbers with an 
axe. This, however, slipped from his grasp, and 
fell crashing into the church below. 

“There goes my axe right down into Captain 
Kimball’s pew!”’ called the sailor, and he accom- 
panied the remark with a great oath. 

Bishop Burgess, who was in the crowd, heard 
the words and the oath, and as soon as the fire 
was under control, he asked the name of the 
young man who had saved the church. The next 
day the bishop went to the sailor’s home, talked 








with him familiarly about the sin of profanity, 
and gave him a little prayer-book. 

So warm was the bishop’s love of mankind that 
no one could listen to him without believing in its 
sincerity. The sailor literally experienced the 
spiritual process indicated in that much-abused 
phrase, ‘“‘a change of heart.’”’ He went to sea 
again, but amid the temptations of his former 
life, he avoided all its vices. 

Years afterward he was stabbed while acting as 
peacemaker in a street fight, and died, an honest 
and God-fearing citizen. 


* 
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CELESTIAL COLLISIONS. 


Astronomers are yet discussing the new ‘star 
which suddenly -flared up in the constellation 
Auriga in February, 1892, and which afterward 
turned into a nebula. The general opinion is that 
a collision of some kind occurred out there in the 
heavens. It is plain that it must have been a 
pretty serious collision to produce a blaze visible 
some millions of millions of miles away. Indeed, 
the puzzling thing is that so great an outburst of 
heat and light should so soon have disappeared. 
If two suns, or two great worlds, had met in 
full career and smashed one another, the heat 
developed would have sufficed to make them glow 
like a conflagration in the sky until long after the 
new star in Auriga had lost its brilliancy. 

On this account the opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that the collision to which the appearance 
of the new star was due must have occurred either 


between two swarms of meteors, or between a 
huge, solid, dark body and a cloud of celestial 
ust 





If it was the meeting of meteor swarms, then the 
smallness of the individual meteors would account 
for the rapid loss of light after the sudden blaze at 
the moment of encounter; and if it was a solid 
sphere, an ————— sun, for instance, plunging 
through cosmic dust or scattered nebulous matter, 
the fact that only the surface of the — body 
would probably heated by the collision might 
account for the —< fading of the star. 

But what a glimpse into the marvels of sur- 
rounding space is supplied by such facts and 
theories as these! How filled must the heavens 
be, even where they seem the blackest and most 
vacant, with scattered meteors, celestial dust 
clouds, and wandering bodies that once, perhaps, 
shone as living stars, but now are dark and invisi- 
ble except when fired into temporary brilliance by 
collision! 

In view of such facts it no er oa seems quite as 
wonderful as it once did that the earth, travelling 
with the sun through the universe, continually 
encounters strange particles of matter that come 
cone we through its atmosphere in the form 
of fire-balls. 

Knowing how well the air protects us against 
such missiles, one can look forward with equanim- 
ity, and even with erness, to the possibility that 
our globe mee | sometime meet a swarm of straying 
meteors capable of illuminating the atmosphere so 
brilliantly that the light may even attract the eyes 
of dwellers on other planets, and set them to won- 
— — strange thing has come to pass upon 
the earth. 
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ONLY CHALK. 


The most useful inventions are frequently the 
simplest. The father of the famous Sir Robert 
Peel was a cotton-spinner, in a comparatively small 
way, until he suddenly went straight ahead of all 
his competitors. The earliest cotton-spinning ma- 
chinery gave serious trouble through filaments of 
cotton adhering to the bobbins, thus involving 
frequent stoppages to clear the machinery. The 
wages of the operatives were affected by these 
delays, but it was noticed that one man in the 
works always drew full pay. His loom never 
stopped. 


“The onlooker tells me your bobbins are always 
clean,” said Mr. Peel to him one day. 

“Ay, they be,” said the man, whose name was 
Dick Ferguson. 

“How do you manage it, Dick?” 

“Why, you see, Mester Peel, it’s sort 0’ secret! 
If I tow’d yo, yord be as wise as I am.” 

“That’s so,” said Peel, smiling in response to 
Dick’s knowing chuckle. ‘“I’d give you something 
to know. Could you make all the looms work as 
smoothly as yours?” 

“Ivery one of ’em, mester!” 
noe » what shall I give you for your secret, 

Cc. ? 

The man smiled and rubbed his chin. 

“Well, Dick, what is it to be?” 

“Come, I'll tell thee,” was the reply. “Gi’ mea 
quart of ale ivery day as I’m in the mills, and I’ll 
tell thee all about it.” 

« Te ee @ said the master. 

“Well, then,” returned Dick, beckoning Mr. 
Peel to come closer and let him whisper in his ear, 
“chalk your bobbins!” 

That was the entire secret. Machinery was soon 
invented for chalking the bobbins, and Dick 
Ferguson was given a pension equal to many daily 
quarts of beer. 
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ABSORBED BY HER OCCUPATION. 


Matinicus Rock stands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
thirty miles south of the entrance to the Penobscot 
Bay. Here one may see the ocean in its wildest 
moods, and as the lighthouse-keeper told the author 
of “The Old Colony Town,” the sea has sometimes 
run so high against the rock that the spray has 
been thrown completely over the domes of the 
lighthouses. Captain Grant went with his family 
to live on Matinicus Rock, as light-keeper, in 1861. 
The previous keeper left with the new-comer his 
daughter, Abby Burgess, to teach them how to 
manage the lights, and in course of time she 
married the keeper’s young son, Isaac. 


The rock was her home, and there all her children 
were reared, but she always had a desire for a 
home on an inland farm. rial: she and her 
husband were transferred to White Head Light, 
not far from green woods and browsing cattle, and 
there they lived fifteen years. During that time 
she wrote the following letter to a friend, showing 
with unconscious clearness how absolutely her 
occupation had dominated her life. 

“Sometimes I think the time is not far distant 
when I shall climb these lighthouse stairs no more. 
Then there will be another watcher who wiil take 
= place, but there will never be anybody who can 
take a greater interest in the light than I have taken. 
. has ~~" seemed to me that the light was a part 
of myself. 

“When we had care of the old lard-oil lamps on 
Matinicus Rock, they were more difficult to tend 
than these lamps are, and sometimes they would 
not burn so well when first lighted. Then some. 
times I could not sleep a wink all night, though I 
knew the keeper himself was age yo And 
many times I have watched my part of the night, 





and then could not sleep the rest of the night, 
thinking nervously what might happen, should the 
light fail. I felt just the same interest in it before 
I received any pay. 

“In all these years, I always put the lamps in 
order in the morning, and I lit them at sunset. 
Those old lamps, as wwe | were when my father 
lived on Matinicus Rock, are so thoroughly im- 
pressed on my memory that even now I often 
dream of them. There were fourteen lamps and 
fourteen reflectors. 

“When I dream of them, it always seems as 
though I had been away a long while, and I am 
trying to get back in time to light the lamps there 
before sunset. Then I am half-way between 
Matinicus and White Head, and am hurrying 
toward the rocks to light the lamps there, in time to 
be at White Head to light the lamps there before 


sunset. 

“Sometimes I walk on the water, sometimes I am 
in a boat, and sometimes I seem going in the air. 
I must always see the lights burning in both places 
before I wake. I always go through the same 
scenes, in cleaning the lamps and lighting them, 
and I feel more worried in my dreams than I do 
when I am awake. I wonder if the care of the 
lighthouse will follow my soul after it has left this 
wornout body! If I ever have a ve-stone, I 
should like it to be in the form of a lighthouse.” 

Here, in these brief sentences, lay the record of 
thirty-seven watchful years. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE FARM. 


Where do quail and partridge coveys 
Hide themselves in hunting-time ° 
Where do oqmuaress by the dozen 
t ranches climb? 


Where do violets grow the sweetest, 
And the den’s hair most tine’ 
Ware do, lilies float in navies ? 


When the spring is breathing warm? 
Ask the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


Where do health and _—_ together 
Fill the days with brimming joy ? 
Where do simple, honest pleasures 


Never flag and never cloy? 


P. MCARTHUR. 
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**TAKE CARE O’ YERSELF.”’’ 


In “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada” 
Clarence King relates that he came one night to a 
camp-fire under a group of pines. A little way 
from this lay a confused mass of old and half-bald 
buffalo robes and comforters, and outstretched on 
this was a family with their feet to the fire. . The 
family consisted of mother and father, two small 
children and a huge girl. 


“You seem to have a pleasant camp-spot here,” 
was my salutation. 

The old woman answered 
and then again they’s better. 

“Doos well for our hogs,” inserted the old man. 
Pint #3 a band of pork that make out to find 

eed.” 

“Oh! How many have you?” I asked. 

“Nigh three thousand.” 

“Won’t you set?” asked madam; then, turning 
to the daughter, “You, Susan, can’t you try for to 
set up, and not spread so? Haint you no manners, 
say? 


sharply, “They’s wus, 


t this the massive girl got herself somewhat 
eeeter. and made room for me, a courtesy which 
I declined, however. 

“Prospectin’?” inquired madam. 

“T say huntin’,” Le gant the man. 

“Maybe he’s a cattle feller,” interrupted one of 
the children. 

“Goin’ somewhere, 
guess. 

1 re a brief account of myself, satisfying all 
but the old woman, who evidently classified me as 
not up to her standard. Later she turned and said 


aint yer?” was Susan’s 


me: 

“T allow you've killed your coon in your day? 

“No, ma’am,” I said. “Now you speak of it, I 
realize that I never have killed a coon.” 

I realized, too, that this fatal admission must 
forever lower me in her eyes, and I observed that 
~~ a and her father were somewhat stag- 
gered. 

After a sojourn of several days among them, I 
took leave of the family. The father and Susan 
accompanied me for a distance into the forest to 
inspect the hogs. As we were parting, the old man 
said, with evident embarrassment: 

“You'll take care o’ yerself, now, won’t you?” 

I tried to convince him that I would. 

A slight pause. 

“You'll take care o’ yerself, won’t ye 

I was about to reply that he might rely on it, 
when he added: 

“Thet—thet—thet man what gits Susan has half 
the hogs!” 

Then, turning away, he spurred his pony, calling 
out, ‘Take good care o’ yerself!” 
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“ALWAYS LOADED.” 


Lewis Weitzel was the Daniel Boone of Virginia, 
a man the story of whose exploits sounds to-day 
like some extravagant romance. At seventeen he 
had no equal among the settlers as a marksman, 
and was especially expert in loading his rifle while 
running. When he was nineteen years old he was 
suddenly set upon by a band of about forty Indians. 
He sprang away from them at full speed, and four 
of the fleetest of them dropped their guns and 
started in pursuit. He increased his lead from a 
few feet to several yards, but after running about 
half a mile he became aware that the foremost 
Indian had commenced gaining upon him. Nearer 
and nearer he came, and Weitzel began to fear 
that he would throw his tomahawk. 

While running, Weitzel had loaded his gun. 
Now he wheeled suddenly, and shot the Indian 
dead in his tracks. Instantly the three other 
Indians or“ a loud yell, and sprang forward at 

ed. The white man’s gun was empty, and 
he could do them no harm. 

Weitzel slackened his gees a little, reloaded 
his gun, and then resumed his race. At the end of 
another half-mile the second Indian came up, and 
Weitzel turned to shoot. To his disgust, he found 
the fellow close upon his heels, so close, indeed, 
og seized the barrel of the gun with both 

ands. 

The struggle was brief. The savage threw Weitzel 


to the ground, but at that critical instant Weitzel 
jerked the piece from the Indian’s sp, placed 
the muzzle against his breast, and fired. The 


Indian groaned and fell dead. 

Meanwhile the two others were hastening up. 
Weitzel, still running, charged his gun once more 
and at a good opportunity faced about and raised 


it to shoot. The Indians dodged behind trees. 
Weitzel resumed his flight, and his pursuers again 





took after him. They ran thus for two or three 
miles, till Weitzel, thoroughly exasperated, as his 
biographer says, turned and fired so suddenly as 
to hit one of the Indians before he could get under 


cover. 
As he fell the other man shrieked, and Weitzel, 
out of breath as he was, burst out laughing as he 
him say, “No dat man! Him gun 
always loaded.” 
The chase was over, and in a few hours Weitzel 
was at home recounting his adventure. 
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MRs. SPEERS’S WRITING. 


“Let’s look at your copy-book, sonny. 
learn to write too well, now I can tell you. What 
kind of a letter do you cali this ’ere? Well, 
nobody’d ever take it for an F; looks most as bad 
as old Mis’ Speers’ writin’, I declare if it don’t,” 
and Mr. Moseley removed his spectacles and 
looked reprovingly at his grandson. “Who was 
old Mis’ Speers?” inquired Nathan, thinking a 
new subject would be agreeable. Mr. Moseley 
looked again at the copy-book, and put it down 
with a sigh. 


“I aint one as believes in dwellin’ on the igno- 
rances of other folks, but maybe ’twill be a lesson 
to you, and a warnin’ when I tell you that the way 

ou are writin’ now is a good sight worse than 

is’ Speers ever dar’s’t to write. It may spare 
you considerable trouble in the future if you jest 
pay ’tention to your copy now. 

“Mis’ Speers wa’n’t one to take much trouble 
*bout her house, no more’n she was ‘bout her 
writin’. She lived some distance from the village, 
and couldn’t step over to the grocer’s in case of 
company comin’ in. 

“Well, one day Elder Watkins drove over to see 
her, and as he didn’t get there till "bout an hour 
*fore tea she felt ’bliged to ask him to stay, though 
she wa’n’t prepared. 

“She hadn’t no tea or sugar in the house. So she 
writ a note and give it to Tobias, knowin’ that he 
was slack in his memory, and he harnessed up and 
started for the store. 

“He didn’t get back as early as she expected, but 
she had everything on the table, and told the elder 
they’d wait a spell for Tobias. When she heard 
him drive into the yard she rushed right out to 
meet him. 

“*Well, marm,’ says Tobias, ‘here’s your salt-fish 
all right, but I dunno what on earth you hurried 
me over to the store for after a hoe.’ 

“You see, the nearest they could make out her 
writin’ was that, ’stead of tea and sugar, she 
wanted a hoe and salt-fish. 

“The elder had to take cold water that night, and 
Mis’ Speers was considerable broke up. She was 
a well-meanin’ woman, and I aint-meanin’ to hold 
her up as —_en except as a warnin’ to you. 
You dunno what may happen to you some time or 
*nuther if you don’t pay ‘tention to your copy.” 





You can’t 


——_—_<+@er - 
WHAT HE NEEDED. 


“There were all sorts of visitors at the World’s 
Fair, of course,” said one returned traveller; ‘but 
though I couldn’t always tell what part of the 
country they hailed from, there was one thing | 
could tell, and that was how long they had been 
‘doing’ the Fair.” 


“How could you tell that?” inquired a curious 
listener. - 

“By the ri they sat down on,” replied the 
traveller. “When they began the rounds, fresh 
and eager, they wouldn’t sit down except on a 
regular seat of some sort, and then they preserved 
an alert and almost restless air while sitting. 

“After a few days they dropped into chairs or’on 
benches, and appeared to regret the necessity of 
ever rising from them. At the end of a week 
almost any reasonably clean article of sufficient 
size was thankfully accepted. 1 saw a well-dresse:! 
woman receive with tears of gratitude an empty 
butter-firkin from a fellow-country woman who had 
been sitting on it. 

“At the end of two weeks of steady sight-seeing 
I think a many people were in the condition 
of an old Vermont man with whom I fell into con- 
versation. 

**T tell ye what,’ he remarked, in a weary tone, 
‘this is a great show, an’ no mistake; but ef I aint 
in need of porious plasters on my knees, an’ ’most 
grerye her’s else, then my name aint Ezek’el 

agg id ” 
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COULD BE CORRECTED. 


“Here is a poem which you may publish in your 
paper,” said a young man with eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling, as he entered the editorial door. “I dashed 
it off rapidly in an idle moment, and you will find 
it in its rough state, as it were. You can make 
such corrections as you think necessary.” 


“Ah, much obliged,” said the editor, “I will give 
you a check for it at once.” 

“You are very kind,” said the contributor. “I 
shall be delighted.” 

we you are,” said the editor, handing him a 
check. 
“Many thanks,” exclaimed the young man; “I 
will soy bp some other poems.” 

When he got to the door he suddenly paused; 
then he came back. 


“Excuse me,” he said, “but you forgot to fill up 
the check. You have not written the date, nor the 
our name.” 


amount, nor have Pt signed 

“Oh,” said the editor, “that is all right. You see, 
I have , ee you a check in its rough state, as it 
were. You can make such corrections as you think 
necessary.” 
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EMBARRASSING. 


Mark Twain tells thus the story of his first great 
London banquet, at which, by the way, there were 
eight or nine hundred guests. ‘He admits that not 
having been used to that kind of dinner, he felt 
somewhat lonesome. 


The lord mayor, or somebody, read out a list of 
the chief guests before we began to eat. en he 
— ~ prominent names, the other guests would 
applaud. 

t found the man next me rather a good talker. 
Just as we got up an interesting subject, there was 
a tremendous clapping of hands. I had hardly 
ever heard such applause before. I straightened 
up and set to clapping with the rest, and I noticed 
a good many people round about me fixing their 
attention on me, and some of them mages ina 
friendly and encouraging way. I moved about in 
my chair, and clapped louder than ever. 

“Who is it?” I asked the gentleman on 7 agp. 

“Samuel Clemens, better known in England as 
Mark Twain,” he replied. 

I stopped clapping. The life seemed to go out of 
me. I never was in such a fix in all my days. 
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A BIT of conversation overheard in the conserv- 
atory atan evening pony, 

She: Do you admire black ore. or blue? 

He: The light is so dim here, I really can’t 
say.— Exchange. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORM-CLOUD’S SNOW MEN. 


Yesterday the snow was high, 
And bright and warm the sun, 

So Ned and May and Bess and I 
Went out to have some fun. 


We piled the snow to monstrous size, 
Then made—what do you think? 

A man of snow, with mouth and eyes 
Of auntie’s colored ink. 


This morning through the glass we peep, 
And see a world all new; 

The storm-clouds, while we were asleep, 
Have played at “snow men,” too. 


The pump’s a soldier with one arm, 
Our man wears coat and hat; 

Tn line the fence-posts wait alarm 
From Gen’ral Hitchpost fat. 


We play these men are warriors bold, 
To storm our castle walls; 

So, like the knights in stories old, 
We stay within our halls. 


They’!l see that to our hearthside warm 
They can’t break through to-day, 
And soon give up and cease their storm; 
Then we'll go out to play. 
HELEN CHAFFEE. 





For the Companion. 


MITT’S TROUBLE. 


Mitt sat in a corner of the old lounge 
with one hand thrust hard into her little 
pocket, and with such a woebegone expres- 
sion on her spare face that her doggie, 
Spitzy, noticing her silence, came and sat 
down before her, watching her wifh a 
longing to help her out of her trouble, 
seemingly. 

She was indeed a picture of forlornness 
and dejection. Her hair had escaped its 
band and fallen over her face, her mouth 
had a pathetic droop, and now and then a 
tear stole down in little runs over her cheek. 

By and by grandma, bustling in from the 
kitchen, noticed her, too. ‘“Why, child, 
what ails you? Are you sick?” 

“N-no, grandma,” faltered Mitt, 
pushing her hand down harder and 
swinging her foot nervously against the 
lounge. 

“Toothache, then ?’’ queried grand- 
ma. ‘Better let me pull out the 
naughty thing!”’ 

“Oh no, no, grandma! I've lost my 
p-pen-knife!’’ wailed Mitt, with a dry 
little sob in her throat, as she took up 
her skirt and displayed to grandma her 
small pocket with her brown finger run 
through a hole in one corner at the 
bottom. 

“Dear! dear! That is too bad!’’ 
sympathized grandma. 

“It fell through when I was going 
up the hill this morning, I ‘xpect!” 
sighed Mitt, looking at the hole ruefully. 
“An’ I’ve hunted an’ hunted every 
inch of the way!” 

Of Mitt’s treasures—and they were 
not many—the little penknife, with a 
button-hook at one end, was the dearest. 
Every morning for a long time Mitt, 
kind, sympathetic little girl that she 
is, had gone up the hill, through storms 
and frost, to comb Ma’am Littlehale’s 
hair; for Ma’am Littlehale had broken 
her arm, and couldn’t do it for herself; 
and there were many little children to 
take care of, and the invalid grand- 
father, and oh, I don’t know what 
else todo! And Mitt pitied her. This 
morning a light snow was falling, con- 
cealing entirely the half-bare, frozen 
road; and through it the little girl had 
groped and wandered about in her fruit- 
less search alone; for, to tell the truth, 
she was ashamed to let anybody, especi- 
ally grandma, know she had lost the 
knife through the very hole that the 
dear old lady had cautioned her to mend only 
the day before. 

*“Why don’t you get Arty to help you look ?”’ 
suggested grandma, without a word of reproof. 
“His eyes are keen’s a hawk’s!”’ 

The trouble was out now, so Mitt started up 
with new courage, and with broom and rake the 
children began the search from the kitchen door. 

Rake! Rake! went Arty slowly with his wide 
blue eyes fixed intently on the ground. 

Whish! Whish! Mitt’s impatient broom made 
the snow fly up in little clouds. 

On they went, around the house, past the 
yeddish-brown bank of primrose-bushes, standing 
stiff and bare beside the wall in the sifting snow, 
along the flat and on up the first hill. 

“For the land sake, mother! What are them 
children up to!’’ cried grandpa, coming in from 





the war with Great Britain. 








the barn with some hens’ eggs. ‘Here I’ve been 
waitin’ an’ waitin’ for snow, an’ scrapin’ over 
bare ground till my teeth (grandpa didn’t have 
but one) are all on edge, an’ now them children’s 
sweepin’ it all out o’ the road! I never did see 
such crazy work in my life! They must be 
stopped!” and before grandma could explain he | 
had shuffled out of the kitchen. 

But just then Arty waved his cap to grandma, 
watching them from the back window, and the | 
next moment he came tearing down the hill, | 
shouting and brandishing the rake with Mitt | 
racing along behind, her broom over her shoulder, 
her hood in her hand, and the snow falling on her 
yellow head. They almost ran over grandpa at 


| thought that patience and sharp eyes had some- 


the corner of the house, in their eagerness to tell 
the good news. 

The precious penknife was found, and Mitt sat 
right down and sewed a little patch on her pocket 
before she stopped to brush the snow out of her 
hair. 

Grandpa ‘‘guessed’’ she found it again, because 
she lost it while doing so much good. But Arty 





thing to do with it. <- 


Oe — Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER pointed to a triangle, and i. 
asked what it was. “I know,”’ said a bright 
little four-year-old. ‘It ith a chicken-coop.”’ 


ANAGRAMS. 





A state and four of its principal cities. 
frailcoin. 2. Care not, Sam. 3. Bab 
ran at Sara. 4. So can Francis. 5. Sell no 


sage. 
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Often we're covered with wisdom and wit, 

And oft with a cloth where the dinner 
guests sit; 

In beauty around you and over your head 

We are countless, tho’ numbered when bound 

















to be read. 
3. 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


Allegra Perkins is going to Liverpool, by 
the way of Nicaragua. Various kinds of food 
must be putin herlunch. Wrap each article 
in paper. Simmons will pack them. Hand 
her cap, please. Jeff ignores her, but she 
does not show malice or anger. She lets him 
slip lumps of sugar into his pocket. Jeff is 
a little monkey from San Luis Obispo. Meg 
ran at Eli when she saw him, crying, “He 
has come all the way from San Joaquin, cer 
tainly we need a tent to keep him in, Eli.” 
“Meg, you can fix a tent,” said Eli. 


4. 

DECAPITATIONS. 
We sat around the cheerful « « « « «, 
And chattered ata lively « « « «, 
While nuts and apples red we « « «. 
Without, the pattering hail-stones « « « « «, 
Jack Frost is forging *«*** by «+ « 
His chains, the sky is black as « « «. 


5. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

The initials of the missing words spell the 
name of the author of the quotations 

No price is set on the —— summer. 

— events have modern meanings. 

A is no more than a flower in disguise. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if come perfect days. 

— obeys the downright striker. 

One day with —— and heart 

Is more than time enough to find a world. 


6. 











- TENNYSON’S TEST QUESTIONS. 
a». 1. What poem tells of the love of Maid 
Marian and Robin Hood? 
2. Of her whose death was caused by 
> 
RA Fo som looking down on a passing knight’s hel 


The puzzles in our picture are three in number. No. 1 
No. 2 was an event in January, 1784, which had to do with peace. No. 3 is connected 
with something which had a great bearing on the result of the War of the Rebellion. A certain thing was produced in 
January, 1862. The first part of this illustration will give the name of the inventor. 
and the third will give the name of the place where the invention was completed and made public. 


* 


met and ames 

3. Of the saint who lived more than 
thirty years on the tops of pillars? 

4. Of a hundred years’ sleep broken by 
a kiss? 

5. Of the king who made a beggar-maid 
his queen ? 

6. Of the brave death of six hundred 
men, caused by a mistaken command? 

7. Of the unhappy queen of the Britons 


was an event of January, 1776, which was connected with 


The second will give his invention 
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For the Companion. 


OLD WOOLLY. 


He was just an ordinary, every-day colt, and 
an ordinary, every-day young horse. His master | 
had neither time nor inclination to give much 
attention to his horse’s toilet. Nevertheless, a 
strange thing happened. His hair, day after day 
and month after month, grew more and more 
curly until finally ““Old Woolly’’ became one of 
the features of the town. 

“T'll give you two hundred dollars for your 
horse,”’ said a stranger one day. 

**You can have him,’’ was the reply, as that 
was about twice his real value. 

The stranger was from a dime museum, and 
Old Woolly’s hard work was over. The rest 
suited him well enough, but amid the din of street | 


| 
| 


| 





who took poison, after the defeat of her 
people? 

8. Of the Hebrew mother whose sons 
had been hanged by the Gibeonites? 

9. Of her who brought her dead lover's 
son to his grandfather for recognition ? 

10. Of the shipwrecked man who came 
home, aftet long years, to find his wife 
married to another man? 

11. Of a fair maid’s attempt to found a 
woman’s college? 

12. Of Lord Ronald’s love? 

13. Of the queen who died an abbess? 

14. Of the young girl who wished to be 
waked betimes for the morrow’s festivi 
ties? 

15. Of the strange feast at which a dead 
wife, with her child, was restored to her 
husband? 

16. Of the wife who stayed the plague 
by sacrificing herself (instead of her son) 
to the rites of the Druids? 

17. Of the prince who 
m had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb 
That crost the trencher as she laid it 

down?” 

18. Of “the lily maid of Astolat?” 

19. Of her who bound the enchanter 
fast in his own enchantment? 

20. Of the origin and hero of “the nine- 
years-fought-for diamond” jousts ? 

21. Of the founding of The Round 
Table? 

22. Of the creed of The Round Table? 

23. Of the tournament for the ruby 
carcanet? 

24. Of the “kitchen knave” knight? 

25. Of the maid who, in derision, called 
her knight “Sir Baby?” 

26. Of the last of the knights? 

27. Of the fate of the Brand Excalibur? 

28. Of the quest for “—— The Holy 
Cup, that Joseph brought of old to Glas 
tonbury?”’ 

29. Of the stern captain, whose men 
preferred total annihilation to obeying 
his commands? 

30. Of her who caused her own death 
by a kiss? 

31. Of the landscape painter (a great 
lord in disguise) who married a village 
maiden? 
noises and the tooting of a band, Old ee 32. Of a famous siege, finally relieved by the 


* a. . Highlanders? 
listened daily to talk like this: 33. Of the earl’s wife who raised the tax from her 
‘Here, gentlemen, is a most marvellous freak of | people by obeying her lord’s unreasonable request? 
. . 2 34. Of the people, drugged by a plant, who neg- 
nature. Our agents discovered him in the mines | lected homes and duties that they might enjoy 
of Siberia. Working underground, Old Blofsky, | their dreamy island ee send Gathers heed 1 
famous among the miners of that region, was | — fl dhe J held her dead father's head in 
deprived of the light of day for years. By some | 2 
curious process, which has puzzled the most dis- | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


tinguished veterinary surgeons of both conti-| 1- Bread. 
2. One loss, loosens. One hid, honied. Grieved, 


nents, his hair began to curl. The hair became diverge. Ten boys a. bayonets.’ | represent, en- 
woolly in its texture entirely by natural processes. | terprise. In a quest, antiques. 
Gentlemen, he is the only one of his kind.” g. Vale, veil. 
Poor Old Woolly had to endure this day after} 4- Cinderella’s glass slipper. 
day. He lost his spirits and began to grow ill. | 5. Nightingale. 








ne : . Ss PAR 
The hot, stifling air of the museum aggravated | S > ALE 
his illness, until one day, as the showman was . . " : 


delivering his speech to the gaping crowd, Old 


: ‘ emir, rime. Ten, 
Woolly quietly lay down and breathed his last. 


7. Drab, bard. 


} Nap, pan. 
| net. Part, trap. 
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TWO IMPORTANT ANIMALS. 


In “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” by Charles 
Lummis, the author refers to the burro as a “dev 
oluted donkey,” and the “genius of the adobe.’ 
The burro works as New Spain works—faithfully 
but without friction. He dreams, meanwhile, as 
New Spain dreams—ruminating on dignity and 
wisdom; by the wall to the sun in winter, by the 
wall to the shade in summer. 
says Mr. Lummis, “but a sage. The tatters 
of a myriad cockle-burs fray not his ease—he can 
afford rags. He is slow, but more sure than the 
end. 

“He humps his load up dizzy heights where « 
chamois might have vertigo. He rolls down a 
precipice a few hundred feet, alights upon his 
pack, and returns upon his way rejoicing, grateful 
for exercise without exertion. 

“He likes life, and life likes him. I néver saw a 
dead burro, save from undue confidence in rail- 
ways—which have been the death of many worse 
citizens. He rouses now and then in the dead 
watches of the night to sing about it. 

“The philosopher who has a few lifetimes to 
spare might well devote one to the study of the 


ass,” 


burro. He is an honorable member of the body 
social and politic. Indeed, he is the corner-stone 
of New Mexico. Without him civilization would | 
have died out. He ambles cheerfully in such 


burdens that one doubts if chemical analysis may 
not be necessary to determine the presence of | 
burro in the mass; and in such solution or at ease 
he is perfectly content. 

“As the burro is the spiritual type of the South- 
west, so is the sheep the material symbol. He 
rendered the territory possible for three centuries, 
in the face of the most savage and interminable 
Indian wars that any part of our country ever 
knew. He fed and clothed New Spain, and made 
its customs, if not its laws. He reorganized society, 
led the fashions, caused the only machinery that 
was in New Mexico in three hundred years, made 
of arace of nomad savages the foremost of blanket- 
weavers. 

“Sheep made commerce, too. 
railroads, and hence no markets. 
necessity consumed at home. In the cumbrous 
Mexican looms it grew into invincible carpets and 
perennial garments. It was practically the only 
material of wear, save the Indian buckskin. Every 
Mexican woman wore a head-shawl, and every 
man a blanket, both home-woven.” 


There were 


-o- 
SHARP DISCIPLINE. 


In the “Biography of Professor Isaac Sams,” the 
author says that the professor loved to encourage 
his pupils and to imbue them with a proper self- 
respect, 
whenever any of them became self-conecited, and 
no one could better take down any superabund- | 
ance of egotism than he. As illustrating his 
method of checking this propensity, the 
gives an interview between Mr. Sams and himself: 

After having enjoyed the advantages of the 


academy for several years it was thought best by 


my friends to send me to college. I had an idea 
that going to college was rather a great thing, and 
felt somewhat self-important at the prospect. 


On the Friday of the week before I expected to | 


leave, I thought I ought to bid the professor good- 
by, and at the same time felt not a little proud of 
the announcement I was about to make to him. I 
thought that it would perhaps raise me in his esti- 
mation, and that he would prophesy scholastic 
honors for me, flattering to my soul. 

Doubtless I showed something of this in my 
manner as I approached him just before the close 
of school, and holding out my hand informed him 
that as that was probably the last day I would be 
under his charge, I wished to say farewell. 

“Ah, last day? Where are you going?” 

“To college,” I rather pon->ously replied. 

“College! What are you going to do at college?” 

This puzzled me a little, but I answered hesitat- 
ingly, “To learn, I suppose.” 

He burst out, “Ha! ha! Going to learn! Glad 
to hear it; time to commence, boy. Ha! ha! ha! 
he’s going to learn. My dear child, you rejoice my 
heart. Here you have been for years, surrounded 
by all the appliances to a liberal education, but 
you have been light-minded, mercurial, frivolous; 
but now I am happy to know”—here he whispered 
as if to himself—‘the’s going to learn.” 

I left him after a few very kind words, which 
allayed my mortification somewhat, an humbler if 
not a wiser boy. 


SS — 

ALL BEGIN WITH F. 
If any one who has a recent map of Central 
Africa will look at the country bordering the upper 


Nile on the east, he will notice that the name of | 


nearly every district and town begins with F. 
for instance: Fadibek, Foda, Fowera, 
Faloro, 
jok, Farschila, Fanagura, ete. This peculiarity 
has not come by chance, nor is it a characteristic 


As 
Fatiko, 


of the native language, but the people themselves | 


tell the following story of its origin: 
In former times an Arab sheikh, a holy man, 
with a-single faithful companion and having no 


other weapon than a green bough which he used as | 


« staff, came to their country. They had never 


seen a white man before, and his appearance filled | 


the simple people with wonder; at the same time 
his manner of life quickly won for him their 
veneration. 

\s soon as he was able to make himself under- 
stood, he began to settle their quarrels with each | 
other and to give them advice. His wisdom was 
so prized that his fame spread throughout the 
whole land, and his words were regarded 


as 


“Here he is not an | 


no | 
The wool was of | 


but that he quickly perceived the fact | 


writer | 


Fabo, Fadulli, Farabogo, Fenanga, Farad. | 
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COMPANION. 








| oracles. The Sheikh Farag, as the man was called, 
' told the people that one day white men like him- 
self would come into their land. 
lle besought them to receive them as brothers, | 
and not as enemies, and in order that his entreaty | 
should not be forgotten, he added to the names of 
the ninety-nine places through which he had passed 
the initial letter of his own name, saying to the | 
people: “The names of your towns will remind | 
you continually of the Sheikh .Farag, and of his 
entreaty that you do no harm to your white broth- 
ers when they come.” | 
Who the man was, whence he came and whither | 
he went, no one in the country has ever learned; 
only the oldest people among them have preserved 
an indistinct memory of the holy man who, like a 
good angel, has gone through their land. An | 
indirect confirmation of the truth of this interest- 
ing African folk-lore tale was the cordial reception 
|and kind treatment of Doctor Junker, the well- 
| known traveller, and Vita Hassan, an officer of 
| Emin Pasha, by the principal negro chieftain of | 
this country a few years ago. 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON’S TENDERNESS. 


The writings of Hannah More had made her 

| famous before she was twenty-five years of age, | 
and she attracted the attention of Sheridan by her 

verses when she was scarcely eighteen. John | 

Lord, in “Great Women,” describes her as stern as 

a disciplinarian, but not objecting to healthy and 

natural amusements. 


She was a model woman; beautiful, yet not | 
vain; independent, yet respectful to authority; | 
hospitable, without extravagance. 

Doctor Johnson was her warmest friend, whom 
she ever respected for his lofty moral nature. He 

called her his child. Sometimes he was severe on 
her, when she differed from him = opinion, or 
when caught praising books which he, as a moral- 
ist, abhorred, like the novels of Fielding and 
| Smollet, for the only novelist he could tolerate was 

| Richardson. 

Once when she warmly expatiated in praise of 
| the Jansenists, the overbearing autocrat exclaimed, 
in a voice of thunder: 

“Madam, let me hear no more of this! Don’t 
po pew your popish authorities to me; I want none 

ag? yh popery!’ 

But seeing that his friend was overwhelmed with 
the shock he gave her, his countenance instantly 
changed; his lip quivered, and his eyes filled with | 
tears. He gently took her hand, and with the 
deepest emotion ‘exclaimed, “Child, never mind | 
what I have said! Follow true piety wherever you | 
find it.” | 
| This anedote is a key to the whole character of 

Johnson, interesting and uninteresting; for this | 
rough, tyrannical dogmatist was also one of the 
tenderest of men, and had a soul as impressible as 
| that of a woman. 


-e- 


FINAL. 


Joseph Hatton gives an account of the method 
used by a Western politician, who would not be | 
interviewed, and who nevertheless knew how | 
futile his objections would prove, did he not resort 
to heroic measures. He was a congressman, and 
on visiting New York, he was speedily besieged by 
a reporter. 


“Good morning,” said his inquisitor. 
ask you —” 

“Excuse me,” replied the other, “I am in the 
| city on private business, and I decline to be inter- 

viewed. 

PF dear sir, I only wanted to ask you one ques- 
tion 

“T most emphatically dec line,’ 
take any part in an inierview.’ 

‘Is that final?” asked the reporter. 

“Most emphatically !” 

The reporter took his leave, and the congressman 
| eng | appeared at the oflice of the Associated 

Press. He reported himself as having a piece of 
important information for the chief. 

“Please send out a few lines,” said he, “to the 
effect that the two-column interview with Mr. 
Congressman ——, of Chicago, which the New York | 
Daily Snapper will publish, to-morrow morning, is | 
a fabrication of the reporter from beginning to 
end. That’sall. I am Conmpenuman —. This is 
|myecard. Thank you. Good evening.” 
‘And thus did he defeat journalistic 


“May I 


* was the reply, “to 


enterprise, 
and set himself right with the world. | 
oe —- 
KEEPING TO THE POINT. 
Few men have ever become more widely or | 


better known as instructors than Professor Jowett, | 
master of Balliol College, Oxford University, who | 
died not long ago. The character of the man and his | 
method of dealing with his pupils are well shown 
in this extract from the Scotsman : 


By the undergraduates he was regarded with a | 
| curious mixture of fear and affection; but he was | 
in reality the kindest of men. Though those who | 
were, strictly speaking, his pupils were few, he | 
made it his care to know every member of the 
large college which he ruled. It was his custom 
to interview them singly at the end of each term, 
and his outspoken comments—in which kindly 
praise was often mingled with keen and merciless | 
criticism—showed how well he could judge char- 
acter. 

The most humble-minded “undergrad.” might | 
well shrink from the intimation, conveyed in the | 
master’s driest manner, that he had perpetrated a 
| “very foolish” essay, or that he “didn’t seem to 
know anything about his subject.” 

Doctor Jowett was always particularly insistent 
that the essayist should “keep to the point.” In| 
| this connection a story is told that once, when an 
| undergraduate who had had a choice of two 
themes, read his essay, the master listened in | 
absolute silence, and simply inquired at the close: | 

“Was that about Macaulay or the other thing?” 





<-o- 
HUMOROUS TRIFLES. 


The floating bits of humor to be picked up on | 
many a random page of literature are enough to | 
| convince us that the world is a blithesome sort of | 

place, after all. 


Chief Justice Rushe and Lord Norbury were 
walking together, in the old times, and came upon 
a gibbet. 

“Where would you be,” asked seared A pointing | 
to the gibbet, “if we all had our desert 

“Faith, ” was the reply, “I should oo travelling 
alone |’ 

©’Connell’s cutting description of Lady H— is | | 
worth a dozen ordinary witticisms: “She had all 

| the qualities of the kitchen poker, without its occa- 
| sional warmt! 

Then, take the remark of Sydney Smith in regard 
to a very attractive and dashing widow: “When 
| Mrs. —— appears in the neighborhood, the w i 
horizon is darkened with majors!” 
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(sold in many places at 


| ay & 


79 cts. 


Gort axion 


Mad 
fine tT ‘ulltength, 
extra width. 
10c., addit tional. 


Gowns at 50c. that 
ou pay 5c. for at 
home. Tucked yoke, 
embroidery on neck, 
front and cuffs. 





Our famous specialty, 
known all over the 
U.8., 50c. Fast Black 
Hose, 3 pairs $1.00. 
women’s, men’s anc 
misses’ sizes ;also Boys’ 
“ Never - Surrender e 
50c.Hose,3 pairs ®1. 
By mail 10¢, extra. 





/ilustrated maga zine-cataloque, “Idle Hour,’ sent 
Sree one year to all who answer this advertisement. 


BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., Worcester, Mass. | 





WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for Sop portage. Wi 
ss and best sel e of “samples 8 at yo 
rices in the U. 8., with instructions how to paper. 


PAPER HANGERS *™pis.xr a= Semis oka 


Price $1.00, 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEM, 614-616 8. 20th St.,Phila, 


| ing the. hair, restoring color when 
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Write for prices on Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Syrup Hoos, Game, Furs, bi ns, Maple 
and all Produc 
olesale m. “Merchant, 
peagten 3 sepewet, New York: 


| NOTICE! 


FRANKLIN A. ge 
32 Little 12th St. “neat W. iy Wh 


ference, B: 








The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing eons ‘and soft beauty im- 
to the skin by Pozzon1’s PowpeER. 
commends it to all ladies. 

















WwW ANTED Agents to sell “Medicines, Per- 

fumes and Toilet Articles. -_ 
best chance ever offered. Goods wanted by every 

Sell at every house, shop and sone. Profits large. Bust. 

Exclusive tory exe Partic- 

A 8S SHINGTO ARK MEDI- 

CINE co, 31 Seivenrues STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘racesox BICYCLES | 


PRICES ON 
x po 2 ee EX oven 7 y Ay! "times 
desired. A high 
ball bearing 












it any purse. 


pure in each town. sui 
to first haser ac Sate rede Ik 


Cata. free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 


HAIR BALSAM. 


popular favorite for dress- 





The 


gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
a? and is sure to please. 

cents and $1, at druggists. 


For the ie 











Send for iiigetrated - 
logue (free) of ~ 
clining and Ca: 

valids’ pen mete. a 
dress Sargent Mfg. 

814 Broadway, Kew Ky “at 


Muskegon, Mic 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) w: 
Figures, Heder, indelible Ink Pan, 








Knives for $1.00. 


1.12) now specially of, of. | 


Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., 
| in cut, complete in neat case. 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for l5e. to am ang with ntalogse 
of 1000 new articles. CATA 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt 





St., N. ¥. City. 





This Comb is strongly 
endorsed by the Editor of 
the leading Agricultural 
papers 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


—Clock Spring Blade. Softasa Brush. Fits ever 
curve. Used J, 8. Army and by Barnum & Bailey an 
Forepaugh Siscuses. Sample mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 


SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 
HYGIENIC AIR MATTRESS. 












The onl 
and heal 
World’s 


and sold galy by 
7 Temple Pl., Boston, 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 

ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 


perfect bed made,—absolutel, ly Jo ¢ clean 


en at the 
Manufactured 


ox —the the higheos 2 and only awar 
Exposition. 

etropolitan Air Co. 

Mass. N. Y. Agency, 41 Union S$ 








Mention \euth’s Companion, 












‘What! 


Accidental Discharge 
Absolutely Impossible ? 


‘The Smith & Wesson 


Hammerless Safety Revolvers 


Require for their i — grasp 
strength to pene | them perfect 
hands of a child. Ape tand sa 
tection. Workmans 





and 
ly harmless in the 

e arm for home pro- 
ip the best in every detail. 


Send stamp for Catalogue with detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 








| Magnificent New Flowers 


ron a 
s ovina tne ore Oran Scented 
Tuberose which bears flowers of 
eat beauty and of unsurpassed 
zrance, worth more than the price 
ES of the collection. One bulb of Orange 
Scented Tuberose, 1 bulb French 
\, Seedling Gladioli, lovely spikes; 1 
) pkt. Fuller’s New Sweet Pea in 
mixed colors, a grand variety; 1 pkt. 
World’s Fair Pansy, com 
the finest strains mixed; 1 pkt. Ful- 
ler’s New Aster flowers of 
great beauty, 1 pat Star Phlox, 30 
colors mixed; 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet in cir- 
cumference: 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bloom freely. The above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth $1.00, will all os this season,and 
we send them for only 25 cents. Order at once. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER &CO.., Floral ai Park;N.Ve 








IF you have hitherto been unable to get 


COSMOPOLITAN: 
World’s 


— 





Number 


Fair 


valuable for all time.) 








your Newsdealer, you can find it there 


of 
now, as the SECOND EDITION has brought the total up to 


400,000 


Cosmopolitan for 1894. 


COPIES — DOUBLE THAT OF ANY 

OTHER MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 

By BOURGET, BESANT, HOWELLS, MARK TWAIN, HOPKINSON SMITH, etc. 
WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Begin Your Subscription Now ($1.50 a Year). 


HATEVER other publications you take, you will need. The 
The most famous writers of 
world and the cleverest artists contribute to its pages. 





On All News-Stands. 


15 


the cENTs. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 6th Ave. and 11th St., New York. 
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SIGHTS. 


ANTARCTIC 


While scientific expeditions from several coun- 
tries are endeavoring to penetrate the icy belt that 
guards the North Pole, attention is again drawn to 
the interesting mysteries surrounding the other 
end of the earth’. axis by the reports of the expe 
riences of the whaling steamer Balena in the 
Antarctic seas. Mr. W.S. Bruce, who accompanied 
that vessel in her recent cruise, quite electrified 
the geographical section of the British Association 
at its last meeting by his account of what he had 
seen, and his offer to go and live a year in South 
Georgia or Graham’s Land if he could have his 
expenses paid. A subscription for the purpose 
was started at once. 


The chance of reac hing the South Pole itself is 

robably far less than that of reaching the North 
Pole, because the ice has a 
around the former. 

But there are evidently immense masses of land | 
in the neighborhood of the South Pole concerning 
which we know very little, although the meagre 
reports of those who have seen their shores and 
their mountains serve to arouse a very keen curios 
ity in regard to them. 

“Mr. Bruce speaks of the evident volcanic charac. 
ter of some of the mountainous land which he saw, 
and he thinks he caught sight of a long range of | 
mountains covered with glaciers constituting the | 
hitherto unseen eastern coast of Graham’s Fand, | 
He observed icebergs of enormous size, some of 
them being no less than ten miles in length. They 
were not, however, of great height, varying from 
seventy to two hundred and fifty feet. 

A curious indication of the ability 
organisms to flourish in the presence of a freezing 
temperature was furnished by the fact that the 
bases of the great icebergs were colored brown by 
diatoms and similar organisms. 


greater 


of living | 


— Oe 
NOT SURE 
Over-confidence has been the ruin of many a 
man. It is better not to boast, but rather to 
remember ourselves, lést we also be tempted. So 
thought a venerable negro, mentioned by the 
Washington Star. 
He had applied for work. 
“So you want to do chores for us?” 
gentleman on w hom he had called. 
**Deed I does.” 
I don’t know. 
honest —” 
“Colonel, I’ll tell ver de troof *bout dat.” 
“Very good.” 
“Well, yer see, I specks I’se puftickly hones’, but 
kain’t be sho.” 
“Why not?” 
“?*Kase I aint had ’nough sperience. I’se wif- 
stood watermillions all right ’nough, but I aint 


OF HIMSELF. 


said the 


You look as if vou were 


— 





nebber had_no face-ter-face temptations wid 
chickens.” 
A CYNICAL fellow says that no sensible man is 


likely ever to give up the cigarette habit, for the 
reason that no sensible man is likely ever to 
acquire it. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


extension | 


| pairs of cuffs. 
| mail for 6 cents. Address, givin, «ze and style wanted, 


ANTON. 


THE YOUTHS 


} COMPA 





can obtain 
pleasant and 
rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
I & ‘o., Manville, R. L., mfrs, of Normandie 
Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 


“’s WALL our PAPER. 


| For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
| 10 ets. for poe and receive 100 samples Fine Wall | 
Paper, with match borders and ceilings. 
Wm. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


% POUND PACKAGE} 


A delicate and lasting sachet. powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris an 
ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 

rance of the flower for = months, 
d put up in handsome = 

















VIOLETINE “ORRIS: 


SACHET POWDER 


Without i. 4 for perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs os every article of a lady’s ward 


robe. Sent to a 
GEORGE B 
HESTNUT | St., PHILADELPHIA, e 


| FOR 25 CENTS 


e” Have you used 


AWS anes | 
Fel eal | PEARS soap: 


@ ve Ok ee 2 a8 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 





address pon receipt of price by 
. EVANS, Mfg. Ferfomer, 

















The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try — You will like them 
well. Pit weil. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for 1 00x °f Ten ¢ oll: ars or Five 
A sample sollar ind pair of cuffs sent by 


Reversible Collar Co., 2 Excnange Place, Boston: 


Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 
them strength and make 
their milk rich. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers and makes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing ch ldren. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 
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For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


AT THE * 


World’s 


FAIR. 





All Druggists 





oe 


IX FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 


World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


'WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 






STYLE 
No. 65. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME it properly used 
Soild ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
N WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES 


SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1864, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
meenproved Fyeelsior Incubator. 






Simple, Perject, Self-Regu 
lating. Thousands in suc 
cesstul operation Guaran 
teed to hatch a larger per 
centage of fertile eggs at 
less cost than any other 

Core ul niare tree, Hatcher. Lowest-priced first- 


class Hatcher made, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quiney, DLL 





ic. for 
Ines . Catalogue 





Offer — Limited. 


Special Premium 


1894, the New Companion High-Arm Sewing Machine 
or for Tem New Subscribers and $5.00 additional. 
In either case we pay all freight charges on the Sewing 


For a limited time, beginning January 18th and ending May 3d, 
will be given free for only Fifteen New Subscribers to THE CoMPANION; 
See Conditions, page 506, of our last October Premium List. 
Machine to any Railroad freight office East of Colorado. 

This is the identical Sewing Machine offered in our last October Premium List for twenty-five New Subscribers. Our Special 
Offer affords an opportunity to secure the Machine upon terms of Unparalleled liberality. Notice: As this Offer is a special and 
costly one, a subscriber who thus secures the Machine cannot be given the Extra Premiums allowed for every Fifth New Subscription. 


Description. 
We pay the 


Those who have purchased a New 
Companion Sewing Machine are enthu- 


siastic in its praises, and greatly pleased at 





their rare bargain. ‘‘Equal to any 
Machine sold in this market at from $40.00 
to $50.00,’’ is the universal verdict. The following is a brief description: 
The New Companion is a High-Arm, Lock-Stitch, Four-Drawer Machine of the latest pattern. 
Simple in construction, Light-Running, has a Nickel-Plated Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leaf, Automatic 


Bobbin Winder, Stitch Regulator with Scale, a Self-Setting Needle, an Equalized Tension, and is adapted 


for all classes of work. The running parts are Case-Hardened Steel, with adjustable bearings. The 
is Oak, handsomely finished. With each Machine we 
complete instructions, and a Full Set Extra Attachments in Velvet-Lined Box. 


Warrant accompanies each Machine. 


Fifteen Weeks. 


January 18th May 3d are fifteen weeks. 
subscriber a week, you will be entitled to the New Companion High-Arm Sewing Machine. 


include an Iliustrated Book giving 


Five-Year 


Woodwork 
Our 


During this time if you secure but one 
This offer, 
at least one 


Between and 


being limited, should be “embraced at once. Do not allow a week to go by without getting 
new subscriber. 
Sewing Machine will be secured. 
Machine, Free. 


and rapidity with which the 
New 


Those who adopt this plan will be surprised at the ease 


An Illustrated Descriptive Circular of the Companion Sewing 


Special Sale Offer. 


Until further notice we will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado, for $19.00. 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight office west of these four states, for $22.00. 


freight paid, to 


Or at any railroad freight office in Colorado, 





If you order a Machine and are not satisfied with it, after a fifteen days’ trial, it can be returned and 


the full amount paid will be refunded. It costs money for a Sewing Machine Agent to support an office 


and team and collectors. No such expenses are added to the cost of one of our Machines. Our subscribers 


Illustrated Circular of this Sewing Machine, Free. 





thus get the benefit of a low price. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen 
scribers in a single weekl 
additional rT over olf 

iven for $1.75—are a gift 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
se xr directly to this office. We do not request 
{gente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
senses to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of Bending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
we send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

SK. 


es are often given to sub- 
wee issue of the paper. All 
t—which is the number 
to the subscribers from 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renee bobeoriplions. y Former) of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We hiuve a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

© 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


HEALTH IN HAPPINESS. 


The sunshine of a happy disposition is not to be 
lost sight of in any consideration of the laws of 
health. A determination to make the best of every- 
thing, and to be pleasant under any circumstances, 
is one of the most desirable of possessions, either 
inherited or acquired. 

The joy of an unselfish character has been sung 
by poets and praised by philosophers, but its 
physical advantages have too seldom been dwelt 
upon. And yet the physician is brought into almost 
daily contact with “maladies of the nerves,” in 
which he is fully conscious that pure selfishness on 
the part of the patient himself, or on the part of 
some member of his family, is alone responsible 
for the physical disorder. 

It is often easy to make a diagnosis in cases of 
this kind, but difficult to prescribe the remedy. A 
healthful interest in people and things would often 
provide a model remedy, but it is not easy to pro- 
cure. 

Even more hopeless is the case of the unselfish, 
wearied woman, who meets the physician’s remarks 
as to what she ought to do for herself with, “I can- 
not do it, doctor”—from which there is no appeal. 
Alas for the human charity which cannot see the 
need of encouragement for the mother, wife or 
sister! 

It lies within the power of every one to be a 
mental healer; the position requires no special 
training. And every such person is the physician’s 
ally. He sees everything through the colored 
glasses of an unselfish and hopeful contentment. 

The person who is contented and happy digests 
his food with greater ease; he exercises with more 
buoyancy; he does better work. He may become 
ill and require a physician, but his chances for 
recovery are better because of his previous good 
health and his present hopefulness. 

The benefit derived from a “change of scene’’ is 
universally admitted. The novelty of the new 
surroundings excites a pleasure which drives one’s 
thoughts from self. Here the connection between 
happiness and healthfulness is obvious. 

Itis not always easy to be patient and to push 
cheerfully to its close an uncongenial task; but it 
is the only wholesome and healthful method of 
working and living. 

A constant giving way to anger, or to any other 
of the passions, is distinctly detrimental to the 
physical health, and not infrequently hastens 
death. 

The habit of being happy is invaluable to its 
possessor. If not always a passport to perfect 
health, it is a valuable help toward it. 


— 


GLAD SHE CAME. 


Of the thousands and even millions of persons 
who attended the World’s Fair few were disap- 
pointed. In most cases it exceeded their highest 
expectations. 

One woman whom the writer overheard talking 
to a friend on a car of the Intramural Railroad was 


doubly rewarded for the time and expense of her 
| 


trip. 

“I wouldn’t have come,” she said, “only Sam 
wouldn’t come without me, and I was bound he 
should see the Fair. I didn’t care nothing ’bout it, 
but now that I’m here I must say that I’ve enjoyed 
it first-rate. 

“But what pleases me most is that I’ve got some 
idees about how to make over my last winter’s 
dress. I made up my mind that if I did come I’d 





keep my eyes open for some hints about that dress, 
and I’ve kept it in mind ev’ry minute, and this 
morning I got my idee from a basque a woman had 
on in the Art Building. : 

“I followed her around until I’d studied out just 
how the basque was made, and I know I can make 
mine over like it, for I’ve nearly a yard of new 
goods left. I’m awful glad I went into the Art 
Building. If I hadn’t, I shouldn’t have seen that 
basque.” 


AN AFRICAN PEST. 


With regard to the utility of the crocodile there 
are diverse opinions. It is certainly a scavenger, 
though when the rapid currents of most rivers are 
taken into consideration, the importance of his 
mission dwindles. The author of “In the Moram- 
bala Marsh” says that along the banks of African 
streams it is dangerous to approach the river-edge. 
Water for domestic purposes is obtained from the 
top of the banks by means of a cup attached to a 
bamboo pole twenty or thirty feet in length, and in 
spite of these precautions the death-roll is a most 
ghastly one. 


The primitive dugouts used by the natives for 
travelling on the rivers are in many cases merely 
death-traps. While the man is paddling along, 
barely two inches above the surface of the river, 
the crocodile seizes his hand and drags him to the 
bottom. 

On one occasion I sent down some letters by a 
Hindoo merchant, and a few weeks later heard that 
both letters and postman had been devoured by 
crocodiles. At another time I was strolling along 
the bank, and hearing cries, arrived at the water’s 
edge in time to seize a young boy whose leg had 
been caught by one of these brutes and torn from 
him. He escaped with his life, thanks to my timely 
arrival. 

In some places one sees thousands of crocodiles 
on a mud-bank, most of them scarcely two inches 
in length, evidently just hatched. week does 
not pass but in some river-village wails and lamen- 
tations are heard for a fresh victim to the crocodile’s 
insatiable appetite. 


NOTHING TO FIGHT FOR. 


By way of illustrating how “the women of the | 
South helped along the war,” an officer describes 
in the Grand Rapids Zagle a scene of which he was 
an amused eye witness. A gang of “Sherman’s 
bummers,” he says, had captured a plantation on 
which were many hens and chickens. 


They wrung the necks of the chickens, and then 
proceeded to — the eggs, all the while laughing 
at the angry lady of the house. Just then some 
Confederate cavalrymen came down on a charge. 
The Union boys retreated a short distance, and 
made hurried preparations for a fight. 

The woman ran up to the Confederate officer in 
command, and declared that she wished to help 
whip the Yankees. 

“Very good,” said he. 
holler at them.” 

The woman, dead in earnest, mounted the fence, 
shook her fist, and shouted: 

“Oh, you miserable Yankees! 
every chicken on the place!” 

“What’s that?” demanded the officer. ‘Taken 
all the chickens? Then there is nothing left worth 
fighting for.” 

yith that he rode away, leaving the woman on 
the top of the fence shaking her fist at the Yankees 
and calling them names. 


“Get up on the fence and 


You have taken 


THEY SNEEZED IN CHORUS. 


The Rev. R. 8S. Hawker, in the course of some 
reminiscences of an aged friend of his, quotes an 
anecdote which this friend, himself a clergyman, 
was fond of telling. Itis about a marriage cere. 
mony and a pinch of snuff, and in the narrator’s 
own language runs thus: 


It was always the custom in those days for the 
clergyman after the marriage to salute the bride 
first, before any other person. Well, it was so that 
I had just married a very buxom, rosy young lady, 
and when it was over I proceeded to observe the 
usual ceremony. 

But I had just taken an enormous finger-and. 
thumbful of snuff; so no sooner had the bride 
received my kiss—and I gave her a smart kiss for 
her good looks—than she began to sneeze. The 
- ~e kissed her, of course, and he began 
also. 

Then the best man advanced to the privilege. 
Better he hadn’t, for he began to sneeze awfully; 
and by and by the bridesmaids also, for they were 
all kissed in turn, till the whole party went sneez- 
ing down the aisle, and the last thing I heard out- 
side the church door was tchu, tchu, tchu, till the 
noise was drowned by the bells from the tower. 


MATERNAL DEVOTION. 

In the western part of Massachusetts, says the 
Churchman, a fire recently destroyed a fine barn 
on a stock farm, and a number of blooded horses 
and cows perished in the flames. 


Soon after the fire the owner, walking over the 
ruins, came upon an object which touched him 
more than the sight of the charred bodies of his 
horses and Jerseys. 

There sat an old black hen. He wondered that 
she did not move her head to look at him as he 
came near her, but he thought she must be asleep. 
He poked her with his cane, and to his surprise the 
wing which he touched fell into ashes. Then he 
knew that she had been burned to death. 

But out from under her came a faint little peep 
and pushing her aside with his cane, the man fo nd 
ten live yellow chickens. The hen had sacrificed 
her own life to save them. 


HANDS OFF. 
If all officials realized the importance of public 
trusts as did the boy in the following anecdote, we 
should never hear of deserted posts. 


As the train stopped at a small town in Virginia, 
the mail-bag was thrown to a negro boy of perhaps 
fifteen years, who started off at a brisk run to the 
post-oflice. But a larger boy, turning a corner 
suddenly ran into the mail-carrier and overturne 
him. As soon as he recovered himself, he turned 
upon the aggressor. 

“Look a-heah!” he exclaimed. “You wants to 
be keerful of dis chile. When you knocks me 
down, you jars de whole gov’ment of the United 
States. J carries de mail !” 


SAUCY. 
The Boston Transcript records another instance 
of a foolish question and a sharp answer. 


“There, now, is my new picture!” said a young 
5 a to a friend. “What’s the matter with that, 
eh?” 





“I don’t know,” answered the friend, “but I 
should say it was a case of art failure.” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 

——_——_e—-—-—_ 

A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing | 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” | 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ado. 


“Witch Hazel Jelly 


for chapped hands and face, rough or irritated skin. 
cents a tube—a most convenient form. 
MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musi- 
cians, and the Public generally so regard it. 
Made of finest material, and by most skilled 
hands. Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos 
rented until rent pays for them. Write for full 
particulars. 














CATALOGUES FREE. 
These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 
ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 
THE TITLE 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 








The treatment of Children’s Nails when the cuticle is 
so tender is most essential. 


BAILEY 'S RUBBER 
MANICURE par’d, 


Combines the most approved methods for treating the 
nails. The blade is made of hard rubber. i d 












OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an el it book of 200 pages, com- 
se of three distinct Catalogues 
nd together one each of 
SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 
A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valu- 
able new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 
THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high and producing perpetually very large snow-white 
blossoms, It begins to bloom when only a few inches 


high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 
summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. 


The test plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little beauty. 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cents, post-paid. 
CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 

The test sensation among novelties. A perfect 


ever-blooming Rose, which rs at the same time 
flowers of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, 
crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00. _ 

ial Offer.— For 30 cents we will send either the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above. For so cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose anda a Flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaran to arrive in good condition. Address 


John Lewis Childs, "rg! f*"*: 





It has sharp and 


closing into the soft rubber part. 
uticle from the 


es for removing the dead c¢ 
to or cleaning under the nail. 
end is for tl 


nail to its 4 
surface after using the blade. 3 
the bottom are for smoothing the tips after cut- 
ting, also for shing the whole surface. For 
ale by all dealers in Toilet Goods, or mailed upon 
receipt of price, 25 cents. Catalogue Mailed Free of 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 








C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


‘WALL PAPER. 


mnomy in Home Dec- 
“ \. All _paper-hangers should have our 
Agent’s Sample Books, price $0, 
LFRED PEATS 
136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 W. 13th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





From the 
Moment 
of Birth use 


CUTICURA 


SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 






contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 


beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


Mothers To know that a single application of the Cuticura Remzpigs will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortur- 


ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment’s delay is to fail in your duty. 


hildhand 
are 


made in 





P 


Cures 





Sold throughout the world. Price 
Druc anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., 
z= 


CurticurA, soc.; Soap 
Boston, Mass. “ 


2s5c.; ResoLveNnt, $1. Potrer 


“All about Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free to any address. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD BALD’IN. 
The apple-tree was old; it had served several 


generations of Farmer Lowell’s family. Every 
May, it had served them with clouds of rosy and 
snowy blossoms, which were a joy not only to 
the thrifty owner, but to his children playing 
beneath, and to armies of humming bees above. 
It had served them every summer by its gener- 
ous shade which, since the tree stood between the 
liome-garden patch and the big mowing-field, 
shielded both in the ardent noons; shaded Nancy 


as she pulled a mess of peas or beans, or an | 


apronful of sweet corn for dinner; shaded the 
haymakers as they paused there to wipe their 
dripping brows, to whet their scythes or to chat 
with Nancy and take deep draughts from the big 


blue and yellow pitcher of ginger and molasses | 


and water which she had brought for their 
refreshing. 
But all these spring and summer services were 


trifling compared with the largess of Big Bald’in | 


in autumn. 

Who could dream of estimating the barrels on 
barrels of his firm, glossy red fruit, or the pies, 
puddings, turnovers and fritters, the festoons of 
dried slices, the kegs of apple-sauce, the jugs of 


cider consumed on the farm, to say nothing of 


the loads yearly carried to market, the proceeds 


of which were invariably claimed by the owner’s | 


wife. 


It was said that Big Bald’in was planted by the 


first Farmer Lowell’s bride, and her claim to the 


fruit had been tenaciously handed down, resulting | 


in many a warm blanket shawl, or gay plaid 


gown, or gold-banded china—and one famous | 


year in a Brussels parlor carpet. 

Now, alas! its pride and usefulness are over. 
Big Bald’in is not merely old—he is dying—he is 
dead ! 

A fierce blade of lightning had cloven the 
knotty, woodpecker-riddled trunk, one sultry 
Fourth of July, revealing the brave old heart, as 
the splintered halves yawned asunder. 

It did not quite fall, but the children were 
warned to play there no more. 

The fruit partly ripened, but was fit only for 
the cider-mill, and the first rude November gale 
sent the gallant veteran crashing to the ground; 
and. there all winter he stretclted up snow- 
covered, piteous arms. 

At last, one leisure day just before sap-time, 
Reuben chopped the old torso into short logs and 
piled them in a corner of the woodshed for the 
parlor stove and grandma’s fireplace. 

She always said that there was a sweet, spicy 
odor to apple-tree wood, and Big Bald’in should | 
not be used in a common cooking-stove. 

To the joy of the children a flat stump was left, 
just right for a seat or a table, as the fancy took 
them, with a fine hollow underneath for a post- 
office. The red squirrels liked it, too, and saucily 
cracked nuts there, to the rage of the tantalized 
cat, and they used the girls’ post-office for their 
winter stores, though much inconvenienced by 


Susy’s doll, which Baby Benjy hid there, and for | 


which she searched far and wide, in vain. 


Poor Marygoldia Poppyana! She was a 


noisome lump of mold when the puppy dragged | 


her out next June, and Susy’s tears were only 
dried when the city-boarder suggested playing 


Hindoo widow with her, and the tragedy ended | 


very cheerfully round a funeral pyre of corn-cobs 
in the granite quarry. 

The apple-tree stump was a favorite no longer. 
It was brown and fungus-grown, and the girls 
had a new post-office among the lilac-bushes that 
the boys knew nothing about. 

Soon Old Bald’in’s place knew him no more, 
and his name was almost forgotten. Not quite— 
when the dear old grandma lay dying, a few 
years later, she murmured in her fever, “Oh, if I 
could only get out under Old Bald’in awhile, my 
head would feel right.”’ 

The pretty city granddaughter who was fanning 
her wondered why Aunt Lyddy gave such a 
sudden sob and had to go to the window. 
Grandma was only talking about some “ball,” 
her knitting probably; she had been wanderiyg 
like that all day. Aunt Lyddy, bent and gray 
herself, had memories of breezy evenings under 
the old tree, and it was like striking rudely across 
harp-strings in the dark, to hear that name again. 

The farm went finally to Cousin Seth, who 
brought a brisk young wife there from the next 
village. 

One evening, as they sat on the door-step, 


- 


Annette said, “I do believe, Seth, if *twasn’t for | 


that great clump of bushes, we could see the top 
of the old Lomb’dy poplar by father’s barn. It’s 
just in that range I’m sure, and I should delight 
to see it.”” 

Seth twisted and looked, and thought so, too; 
and the next morning he whetted his stub scythe 
and went forth to cut a vista for his bride’s 
gratification. 

Presently she heard him calling: “Do come 
down here a minute, Netty ; it’s a real curiosity.” 
She stopped her ironing and ran down through 


the sprouting corn, quite willing to have another 
little talk with her young husband in the sweet 
June morning. 

‘Did you ever see such an orchard ?”’ he cried, 
“or a nut grove, I don’t know which, for there’s 
| all sorts together. Just look here; cherry-trees, 
apple-trees, two or three oaks, one pine, half a 
dozen beeches, and no end of butternuts, hickory- 
nuts and hazel bushes. Nothing bigger than a 
snake could get through here.”’ 

“What do you suppose made any one A ta. 
’em so?”’ asked Annette. ‘Is it a nursery ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I thought so at first; but when I saw so 
many nut-trees, I made out that there must have 
been an old stump here that the squirrels lived in, 
year after year, storing up their cherry-stones 
and acorns and walnuts and beech-nuts, and all | 
the rest; and of course some of them sprouted.”’ 

“It is a kind of a round-shaped bunch,”’ said 
Annette, “‘but I shouldn’t have guessed it out. 
They look like a lot of boys, all crowding for the 
| best place. But we can’t keep ‘em all, can we? 
We want our view, you know. Look, Seth, 
| there’s the old poplar, just as I thought.” 

“So ’tis, and this grove’s bound to go. Seems 
hard, too; what do you say to picking out one, 
and cutting down all the rest? You choose the 
likeliest and I'll set a stake by it, and when it’s 
big enough we'll have a seat under it where you 
can bring your work when I’m here hoeing, or 
mowing either.” 

This pieased Annette; but it was hard to choose. 
| It would be nice to have a cherry- or an apple- | 
| tree so handy, and the blossoms are so pretty in | 

spring; but an oak makes a fine shade and isn’t 
so common.”” 
“They're a great while growing, though,” 
Seth. 

“Yes, and this beech is a beauty; the new 
leaves real rose color, but they’re slow, too; and 
this little walnut is the straightest of all: Let’s 
keep that. Bun’s fond of walnuts.” 
| Bun was the gray squirrel she had brought 
| from home. 

‘‘He’s fonder still of butternuts,”’ 
‘and they make a broader shade.” 
“So they do, and here’s a stout one, right in 
| the middle; he shall have the chance, and I don’t | 
believe there’s anything will grow quicker.”’ 

“It suits me exactly,’’ said Seth, and then she 
ran back to do her ironing, while he hacked and 
grubbed right and left, till the little butternut 
stood alone amid a heap of withering rivals, the 
only descendant of Big Bald’in. 

Though not in the direct line, he proved 
a worthy heir. Many years he flourished, is 
flourishing still—a joy to the eyes and a shade to 
the weary. Squirrels revel in it, for it is of their 
planting, and repays them by yearly clusters of 
rich nuts and the most horizontal of branches for 
their scampering ground. 

The seat was built in due time and Annette 
spent many a peaceful hour there,—watching the 
| top of the old poplar in the distance? Yes, some- 
| times but more often following with proudly 
| loving eyes her broad-shouldered husband and 
the children who frolic around him in the hay- 


field. Laura D. NICHOLS. 
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said Seth, 
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For the Companion. 


POCKET-HOLDER OR HAND- 
PROTECTOR. 


Plain holders, like the foundation of the one 
herewith represented, call for no commendation 
| or description. 

Those who have had the least experience in 
housework, or the care of a fire, know that— 
though, like other slighted servitors, never thought | 
of except when wanted—the lack or loss of them 
causes much discomfort and annoyance; that they 
are not only handy and necessary, but absolutely 
indispensable. 














They are so easily and quickly made that they 

| afford an opportunity for children to practise the 

| use of the needle. 

| Let them try a few of the improved hand- 
protecting holders and see if mother and the girls 

| are not pleased with them. 

| The sketch shows plainly how the model -is | 
shaped and finished. 

The covers are of blue denim, either side out, 
and the quilting and lettering are done with 
coarse Turkey-red cotton—neither of which are 
injured by frequent washing. 

Three covers are cut for one holder, one for 
each side and one for the mitten-pocket or pro- 
| tector; the latter is folded straight across the 
| middle and laid, double, on one side even with 











| further protect the hand, but the pocket sketched 


| inquired of a friend recently arrived from the 


| but who iver heard av the cut av a ham, or a} 


| occupant of this domicile, a nervous and super- 


|copies for 12 months. 





been taken for the ringing of 1 ghostly bells was 
| nothing more nor less than his belled rat, which 
was travelling about in the night between the 
partitions and between ceilings and floors. 

The man who had been frightened by the 
| ghost’? was not so much amused as was the man 
who had belled the rat. Indeed, he immediately 
brought a suit against his neighbor for nocturnal 
disturbance, and the householder who had so 
successfully applied the Dutch method of scaring 
away rats had to pay a substantial sum for 
| depriving his neighbor of sleep and rest. 


one end; curving lines of hand or machine quilt- 
ing and a narrow binding complete it, unless one 
wishes to decorate the pocket as shown. Then 
the letters are worked in outline, or chain-stitch, 
before the pocket is put in place. 

The pocket is designed to protect the hand 
when ironing, lifting kettles or doing any other 
work about the stove or fire which exposes the 
fingers to intense heat when handles or bails are 
grasped. 

Such exposure, especially if long continued, as 
in ironing, sears, dries and darkens the skin, a | 
discomfort and disfigurement obviated by the use 
of a pocket-holder. 

Sometimes the pockets are made still deeper to | 


<o- 


HIS SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


People who are lovers of children are often 
somewhat out of patience at the aversion of land- 
lords to these little people, when one is renting a 
| house. Henry Vizetelly says that an apartment 
| hunter in Paris called to inspect a flat, and had 
| the customary question in regard to children put 

| to him by a cross-examining concierge. 


is deep enough for an ironing-holder. 

Such holders, being neat and pretty and mani- 
festly useful, would sell readily at fairs or bazars 
for a price far beyond the value of the materials 
used. 

They also make pretty little inexpensive gifts ; | \] 
they would often be more gladly accepted by a | 
busy housekeeper than a more costly present. 


” 


“T have none,”’ he said, ‘but at the same time 
should like to know why you ask.” 
‘Because, monsieur,’’ replied the concierge, 
| “the landlord objects to le tting an apartment to 
| people with a young family. 
“Then he is an old bac helor, 
has an aversion to children ?”’ 
“Not at all, monsieur! 
has three boys and a girl.”’ 
“Indeed !’’ was the reply. “In that case, I'll 
not trouble you any further, for I have an insup- 
erable objection to becoming the tenant of any 
house-owner who has a lot of children.”’ 


a I suppose, and 


TIMELY ADVICE. 
An’ is it thinkin’ av settin’ up in the dalin’ 
loine ye are, Misther Murphy ?’’ Mrs. Flannigan | 


He is married, and 


‘“owld counthry.’’ ‘Oi am that,’’ replied Mr. 
Murphy, with his hands in his pockets, ‘‘but it’s 
mesilf isn’t quoite decided yet what koind av 





Removed by 


GREASE, 





trade Oi’d betther engage in. Oi’ve had some Pastiian Cream. —_ 
” oole 0 ' 1 
|thoughts av goin’ into the riddy-made clo’s FRESH PAINT anc Carpets. Highly re- 


commended for cleaning 
AND INK leaded windows and 
removing paint from 

window glass. 
Ask your Dru ry for it. Semsio bottle by mail 20 cts, 
F. C. LORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


“What is Headache? 


replied the | 


business.” 


‘““Wurra, ,Wwurra, ye'll niver git a handsome | 
livin’ out o’ that same,”’ cried Mrs. Flannigan, 
with shrilk disapproval. ‘‘Would yez be afther 
takin’ a bit av advoice from an ould risident, 
wonder ?”’ 

“Oi’ve no objictions to hearin’ it,” 
cautious Mr. Murphy. 

“Well, thin,’’ said Mrs. Flannigan, shaking a 
bony forefinger at him, “do yez let clo’s alone, 
man, an’ thry the provision loine. It’s always 
looky, an’ always safe. Calicoes an’ coats gits 
out av fashion an’ lift on yer hands continual ; 





Most people have it. Sometimes it is 
caused by a cold or disordered stomach 
or overwork and_ strained nerves. 


Can it be Cured? 


A permanent cure means the absence of a cause, but 
a sure and speedy Relief that is simple and applies to 
headache from all causes is 


feaR 


Contains no Opiate. Breaks up a cold like magic. 
Better than Pills. Dissolve in the weakest stomach. 
Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 
| paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. 


shoulther av beef or a lig av mutton changin’? 
Moind what Oi’m tellin’ ye!” 

Mr. Murphy pondered on this advice, and 
finally acted upon it; and in his after days of 
prosperity he often referred to Mrs. Flannigan as 
‘a frind in nade.” 
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BELLING THE RAT. 

A lawsuit which was lately in progress in Paris 
brought out a very curious and amusing circum- 
stance. The occupant of a certain building in the 
Avenue Neuilly was greatly troubled by rats, «nd 
employed in vain all the ordinary means of 
ridding his premises of them. At last he read of 
a method of getting rid of rats which the people 
of Holland are said to employ. They capture a 
live rat, preferably one in good health and of 
active habits, fasten a little loud-tinkling bell 
around his neck and set him free. The other 
rats are supposed to be so frightened by the 
ringing of the bell that they take to flight and 
leave the premises clear. 

The Parisian sufferer was delighted to read of 
this. He set a box-trap at once, and in a short 
time succeeded in capturing a young rat whose 
movements in captivity satisfied him that the 
animal was sufficiently active to be a competent 
bell-rat. He fastened a sharp-toned little bell to 
the creature’s neck and liberated him. 

The result was brilliantly successful. The rats 
seemed all to have taken to flight. The premises 
were free; but this was not the end of the story. 

The rats all took refuge in the next house; and 
the bell-rat seems to have gone with them, for the 












Liniment 


RELIEVES 
Rheumatism 


And all 


Aches & Pains 


Money Refunded if not Satisfactory. 


Price m5 Cents. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & DEATERS. 
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stitious man, was awakened in the middle of the 
night by a mysterious tinkling sound which 
seemed to be floating about somewhere in his 
apartments. 

This experience was repeated nightly. The 
tenant began to believe that the house was 
haunted. He and his family lived in a state of 
excitement and terror for a week or two; then he 
related his experience to his neighbor, who 
laughed immoderately. The sound which had 


A Good Thing. 


A BINDER 


In which to keep your Companion neat and 
clean is a good thing. 


5 

6 

8 
Prepared by 

Dr. EARL S. SLOAN co., 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Begin the year by binding your Companion. 
hold 


a moment 


Two of these low-priced binders will 


Only 


It’s the best binder for 


takes 
to insert the papers. 

the purpose yet made. The sides are made 
|of heavy cream manila stock, handsomely 


‘printed in maroon; cloth back. 





Price only 35 Cents Post-paid, 
or two for 60 Cents Post-paid. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t discount your 
Butter 
by using inferior salt. 


WORCESTER. SALT is 


pure, white, 

clean and salty. 

Use Worcester and 

charge more for your product 

and the excess will be all profit. 

What’s good for the dairy is 

equally good for all household 

purposes. 

Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 
















Boston Office 
103 State St. 









Is wrapped up in 
a Cake of 







Its use brings a 
World of Satisfaction 
to the careful housewife. 


BEACH SOAP CO., 










5 Cents per Cake. 








“ZRaceltent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 
or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Catisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF Mat and Extract or Beer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed. by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Hildreth’s Celebrated 


ee 


Molasses Candy. 
Does Not Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 
Delicious—Healthful— Satisfying. 


Try it apa you will want some more. For sale by 
ruggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Tr ae Mark above is stamped in red on every wrapper. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 


The Difference. 


FINEST 
MADE. 


NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 














PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 

unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only ee 

poses from the lem ae | grade of cultivated fruit. Try 
hem and be convinced of their superior flavor. 


PURITY WASHED SULTANAS 
are put up in same manner, and once tried always used, 


R. & D. 
Macaroni 


IMPORTED. 
Onc-Pound Packets. 


‘“‘A Rare Table Delicacy.’’ 


For Sale by all Grocers. 








the neighbors all knew when you had 
fish balls for breakfast and you were 
made painfully aware of it by the tedious 
hours of labor in preparing them. 


BUT NOW 





“Picked Up” Codfish, Fish Balls or Fish 
Cream can be prepared in 15 minutes. 
Delicious dishes at least possible expense 
or trouble, with Vo Soaking, No Boiling, 
Here’s the idea in shape. 


No Odor. 


WM. H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 
45 and 47 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling 4 best styles of PENS. Tointroduce them we will 

— = sample box of 144 and a ent” 's terms, ete., for 
4 boxes, no two alike, for ; never retailed for 

fess ‘ane $i per box. A.@.Moore & 2g 47 Yourt St., Boston. 































PICKED WP IN BONTO STHE 
READY FOR THE TABLE JN JS MINUTES 


NOTHING Lme IT 


Suffer any Pain, 
Have Any Soreness, 
Fee! Any Weakness, 
Have a Lame Back, 


at ~ A. send ond, creates as you -— 9 the drug 














on having the Famous J w. BEARDSLE YS SONS 
a NEw YORK. 
~ 
sind Ho Plaster mmee | Ask your Grocer to put a box in your next order, 
but be sure you get ‘“‘ BEARDSLEY’S.”’ 


never fails to give instant 
rete priviscues of fresh fresh hops, hemlock and 


Gans Sauna calctont SEs ve fs OF 0, 


None Like It. 10 Cents a Box. 




















or m: J. W. BEARDSLEY’ NS, 
HOP R00. Proprietors, Boston. 179 and 180 West rane ach = York. 

] 9 ¢ are STRONGER) than other 

Slade’s Spices “wi tern} "tcomae 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 
The best results in cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are used. 
Your Grocer will supply you if you insist upon having Slade’s in 1-4 lb. packages. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. Jention this paper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 








The most nutritious is 
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H-O has received the highest 
awards ever given to a cereal. It is 
clean, sweet, wholesome, and de- 
cidedly the most economical break- 
fast food. 
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William Muldoon 


Speaking of the training of athletes: 
Breakfast should be simple; the 
first dish should be oatmeal; 
\ sustains against fatigue and in- 

creases muscular strength. 


% H= tam = 
Oatmeal 
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I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 
If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice. 
Pie is generally considered “sumpin very nice,”’ 
we the best kind of all—the delicious mince, 


m dreaded because of the work it re- 
quised. All this is ennecesuary now, for with 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


MINCE MEAT 


the most appet — gS made as quickly 
as a batch = biscuit. Thea tual surpassing 
too, ry a package. rocer’s; or a full | 
size one by mail, ey for 12 cents. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. | 





+266 666 622666666666 
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